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Abstract 


The Priestly Role of United Methodist Clergy 
John Edward Maxwell 


Today the United Methodist Church is unclear about the 
meaning of ordination. There are currently no statements in 
the Discipline concerning either the meaning of the term, 
"representative ministry," or the clergy's relationship to 
the sacraments, especially the eucharist. None of the meta¬ 
phors offered the past few years, such as "manager," 
"enabler," and "counselor," adequately describe the pastoral 
ministry. This progect offers for consideration the metaphor 
of "the priest as a symbol of Christ and the Church.” 

After exploring the manner in which a person can be a 
religious symbol, the project examines the high priestly 
role of Christ in Hebrews and Philippians, in a number of 
John Wesley's writings about the Christian ministry and 
priesthood, and in the history of the priestly tradition in 
both Judaism and Christianity. Findings from this analysis 
are compared with both current United Methodist statements 
on ordination and the ecumenical statement. Baptism. Eucha¬ 
rist r a nd-Mi nlff-try* 

The project analyzes the United Methodist "representa¬ 
tive ministry" theologically by fitting it to a continuum 
between the Reformed Protestant emphasis on God as transcen- 
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dent and the Roman Catholic emphasis on the sacramentality 
of all creation. While definitely closer to the Reformed 
position, the "representative ministry" also shares some 
aspects of the Roman Catholic understanding of a person as a 
symbol or sacrament. 

Viewing the priest as representative or symbol of 
Christ and the Church is radically different from the tradi¬ 
tional Christian model of priesthood. The former is based on 
the servant model of Christ in Philippians 2:6-11, while the 
latter tends toward hierarchy and authoritarianism. This 
project's model is superior in having as its sole purpose 
modeling and enabling the priesthood of all believers through 
the example of being "present" as Christ to others. 

The priest represents or symbolizes Christ to his 
people, and the people to Christ, and s/he models the Chris¬ 
tian lifestyle. This three-fold priestly or representative 
role needs to be made clear both in United Methodist services 
of ordination and in statements about the ordained ministry 
in the United Methodist Church's Discipline . 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

The Problem Addressed bv This Project 

The problem addressed by this project is to find a 
unifying metaphor for the ordained ministry, a metaphor 
which both captures the spirit of the ministry and inspires 
those serving as ordained clergy. This is not a new problem, 
but it becomes new for each age in the Church's history. In 
our own time the problem takes the form of the need to 
balance the modern idea of the minister as "Director/ 
Administrator" with the spiritual side of the ministry, 
especially as that spiritual side is seen from the point of 
view of the laity. 

The problem is best expressed by the short story, "The 
Question of Rain," by William Hoffman.1 A small, rural town 
in Virginia is suffering a prolonged drought. Wayland, a 
young Episcopal priest, is besieged by everyone in town to 
hold a special prayer service for rain. For most of a week 
he holds out, insisting that it is poor theology to pray for 
rain, that we should accept and give thanks for whatever God 
sends us. As he tells a rather intimidating delegation from 
the "Women of the Church'*: 

1 William Hoffman, "The Question of Rain," Atlantic 

Monthly . July 1978: 37. 
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Bess, to repeat my position, let me state that 
I'm strongly in favor of prayer, but I feel what 
people really want is a medicine man, and I never 
rattle bones, do a rain dance, or wear chicken 
feathers.2 

Finally a chance remark by his wife to the effect that 

the people cannot be more than human helps Wayland realize 

he has not been faithful to his charge: 

. . . but there it was, the whole truth of prayer 
really, stripped of theology and man's encrust- 
ments. To plead when troubled, to go to one's 
father, was human. God knew our needs, sure, but 
He wouldn't expect anyone, not even a minister, to 
be more than human—just as no father would expect 
a son or daughter to be other than a child.3 

Wayland relents and holds the prayer service to a 
packed church. Much to his surprise—and probably most 
other people's surprise as well—the unthinkable happens; 
that afternoon it rains. In fact, it pours! 

While at first glance this short story seems to poke 
fun at people in town and country churches, it in fact 
illustrates the problem addressed by this project: Try as 
clergy might to be "professional," objective and even scien¬ 
tific in their ministry, most lay people want clergy first 
and foremost to be pastors and priests. People come to the 
church for "spiritual" leadership. Thus the priestly role is 
a central part of the ordained ministry. 

There is currently much uncertainty and ambiguity con¬ 
cerning the purpose, role and authority of ordained clergy in 


2 Hoffman, 39. 
2 Hoffman, 43. 
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the United Methodist Church. We seem to lack a unifying 
metaphor for our ministry. In the recent past we have tried 
with unsatisfactory results such metaphors for ministry as 
"enabler," "manager," "teacher," "resident theologian," and 
"pastoral counselor." None of these metaphors gives any 
room for the traditional understanding of the ordained 
clergy as pastor, shepherd or priest: the one who leads 
worship, the one who guides the people and cares for their 
souls, the one who represents Christ and his church to each 
other. 

This project attempts to address this problem by speci¬ 
fically focusing on the question, "Do United Methodist 
clergy have a priestly role, and, if so, what is that 
priestly role?" This writer believes clergy do have such a 
priestly role, and that it is to symbolize Christ. Unfortu¬ 
nately, most United Methodist clergy, like Wayland, are 
uncomfortable with their priestly role. 

Importance of The Problem 

Today the United Methodist Church is undergoing a 
searching examination of the role and place of its ordained 
clergy. This is only part of a much larger problem for the 
United Methodist Church, but the question, "What is our 
business?" is far outside the scope of this project. 

Some of the factors involved in precipitating the cur¬ 
rent uncertainty and debate are: the ordination of women, 
attempts to ordain homosexuals, concerns about clergy 
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morality, feelings of a loss of power and authority on the 
part of clergy in a pluralistic society, and the existence 
of a lay diaconate. The problem is especially acute with 
regard to the ministry of the laity; not only is there the 
question of "Who is in charge?" but also there are questions 
concerning democracy, equality and inclusiveness, and 
ultimate power within the church. 

The issue of the moral image of the clergy, which 
includes concerns about both contemporary life styles and 
the ordination of homosexuals, raises the question, "Why is 
it so essential, especially in the eyes of laypersons, that 
ordained clergy live an upright life?"Is it not because the 
ordained clergy symbolize something very precious, something 
more than themselves as ordinary, average human beings? But 
we must also ask and answer the question, "What is an 'up¬ 
right life' in contemporary terms?" 

There is also the fact that many ordained clergy feel 
uneasy about the purpose and meaning of their ministry. Are 
they enablers, counselors, resident theologians, teachers, 
managers, or something more than these titles suggest? What 
kind of authority, if any, does the clergyperson have today, 
in society, and in the church? How should clergy exercise 
that authority? How does that authority relate to the 
priesthood of all believers and an increasingly democratized 
church? 

This project ventures the very bold (for a United 
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Methodist, at least) leap of saying that, to the average 
layperson, ordained clergy represent Christ to such an 
extent that there are times it can be said ordained clergy 
symbolize Christ. This symbolizing of Christ by the clergy 
is the "priestly role of United Methodist clergy." This 
does not mean clergy are any "holier" than anyone else, a 
fact laity know better than most clergy. It does mean that 
clergy at times are "more than themselves" in the minds of 
many laypeople. This carries a corresponding responsibility 
for clergy behavior and attitudes. It also implies that 
clergy have more power than they realize, not power over 
others, but the power to help, heal and liberate, precisely 
because clergy symbolize Jesus Christ. 

At the same time, clergy must help lay people understand 
that Jesus Christ was a flesh and blood human being, like 
themselves. He shared completely in our humanity. This fact 
may help in dealing with the very emotional issues of 
ordaining women and homosexuals. If we take Christ's human¬ 
ity seriously, there is no conflict between the idea that 
ordained clergy symbolize Christ and the ordination of women 
and homosexuals. Rather, such ordinations challenge 
Christians to broaden their understanding of who Jesus 
Christ really is. 

Thus, in attempting to define the "priestly role" of 
the United Methodist clergy, carefully differentiating it 
from the Medieval sacerdotal model, this project could help 
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us find a way out of our present morass. At the very least/ 
this writer hopes it will contribute to the discussion in a 
helpful and provocative way. 

This project could also help the professional leadership 
or "superintendency" of the church. In addition tc giving 
local clergy a possible unifying metaphor for their work, 
it will give superintendents and bishops another means of 
evaluating both the effectiveness of clergy/ and their own 
ministry as leaders of the church. It will also give lay 
people, especially members of staff-parish committees, a new, 
challenging/ and satisfying model for the ordained ministry 
and, in turn, their own ministry. 

As already mentioned above, this project may also help 
us come to grips in a new way with the question of minis¬ 
terial authority. We want to avoid the two extremes of 
sacerdotalist authoritarianism on the one hand, and a com¬ 
plete abdication of authority on the other. Our ultimate 
task as ordained clergy is the liberation and humanization 
of the world. Such a task requires authority, but not 
authority as we usually understand that term. Rather, it 
requires the authority of the servant, after the model of 
Jesus Christ, who emptied himself on behalf of the world. 

He is the first source of our authority. The second source 
is the community we serve. A person is called to the 
ordained ministry by both God and the community, and has an 
authority, an "officialness” stemming from one's position 
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vis-a-vis the community one serves as pastor.4 

The authority issue creates a whole cluster of issues 
concerning the apparent conflict between the priesthood of 
the clergy and the priesthood of all believers. There is 
absolutely no room in today's church for a two-level hierar¬ 
chical structure, with clergy as a type of "super-Christian" 
by virtue of their ordination. Rather the role of the clergy 
is two-fold: 

1. Clergy are to represent and symbolize Christ's high 
priesthood and ministry. This is nothing new; it is a given 
fact in the clergy's relationship with most church people. 

It can have a positive value. It is also already recognized 
in our term, the "Representative Ministry." 

2. Clergy are to help laypeople achieve the fullness of 
the stature of the royal priesthood of Christ. To put it 
another way, the ultimate goal is for all of God's people to 
become like Jesus Christ, with no distinction between clergy 
and laity. It is time for all Christians to step away from 
dependency into full maturity. Then we will truly be a 
"nation of priests, a royal priesthood." 

Thus the church can no longer afford a hierarchical 
scheme such as has existed in the more catholic churches in 
the past. The ultimate goal in this project is the empower¬ 
ment of all the people of God to be ministers and priests 

4 William H. Willimon, Worship As Pastoral Care (Nash¬ 
ville: Abingdon, 1979), 200. 
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for their fellow human beings. Priesthood is something to 
be given away, not grasped. Today the priest's authority is 
the authority of the servant, not the master. 

Many voices today have made us aware of the issue of 
authority, but Christian feminists in particular have raised 
hard questions concerning it. For example, Rosemary 
Radford Reuther has pointed out that many men have gone into 
the ministry, at least subconsciously, because it seemed to 
be a place where people who felt powerless out in the world 
could hold power over others by virtue of a priestly "autho¬ 
rity." The catch, as Rosemary Radford Reuther has noted so 
well, is that since the early nineteenth century, the 
ministry itself, along with the church, has been increasingly 
"feminized" and marginalized, pushed out of center stage in 
the affairs of the world. 5 Today many clergy feel powerless 
on two levels: in the world at large, and in an increasingly 
democratized church. A "priestly" servant-ministry modeled 
on Christ, our Servant High Priest, may help solve this 
problem. 

The Thesis of This Project 

Given that in the United Methodist Church a clergy 
person is ordained to the "representative ministry," which 
represents the ministry of Jesus Christ to the Church and to 
the World: Therefore, the "Priestly Role" of United Methodist 

5 Rosemary Radford-Ruether, New Woman. New Earth: Sexist 
Ideologies and Human Liberation (New York: Seabury/Cross- 
roads, 1975), 78. 
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ordained clergy is to represent the people before God and to 
represent or symbolize to the people Jesus Christ, our High 
Priest, who emptied himself and became our servant (as 
portrayed in the Letter to the Hebrews and in Phil. 2:5-11), 
for the purpose of modeling and enabling the priesthood of 
all believers in that same servant image. 

Terms To Be Defined 

Ministry : Proclaiming the Good News of the Kingdom of 
God by teaching, preaching, healing, helping and liberating, 
following the model of the ministry of Jesus Christ, as 
described in the gospels. 

The People of God : In the largest sense, this is all 
humanity, since all are created, sustained, called and 
judged by God, but in the narrower sense it means the Church, 
visible and invisible. 

The Church : The "Chosen People of God," chosen from 
all the other People of God, not for special privilege, but 
rather to proclaim the Good News of the Kingdom of God and 
God's liberation of all people everywhere, and to otherwise 
continue Christ's ministry in the world in every time and 
place. 

Priesthood : This definition will be greatly expanded in 
the course of this project, but in short terms, it is 
"representing the high priestly servant role of Jesus Christ, 
as portrayed in Hebrews and Phil. 2:5-11, thus symbolizing 
Christ to the people of God and the people to God." 
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Priestly ; In this project this term will be used as an 
adjective modifying the noun, "role," and it will refer to 
the above definition of priesthood. 

Sacerdotalism ; For the purposes of this project, 
sacerdotalism is a negative term, describing the view of 
priesthood which is traditional in the more Catholic branches 
of the church. In this tradition the priest, by virtue of 
his ordination, is given special powers not given to 
laypeople, especially the supposed power to consecrate the 
elements of bread and wine in the Eucharist. Defenders of 
sacerdotalism claim that Christ purposely set priests over 
laity in a position of power and authority, and that the 
laity are to submit themselves to the authority of the 
priest without question or reserve. While this view may have 
suited the purposes of the Medieval Church, it is very out 
of tune with the democratic spirit of our time in general 
and of the United Methodist Church today in particular. The 
reader must be very careful not to confuse the priestly role 
of United Methodist clergy with sacerdotalism. We are rede¬ 
fining the word, "priest," giving it a definition based on 
symbolizing Christ's servanthood, not on hierarchy or 
"priestly powers." 

Authority versus Authoritarian ; Authority is the power 
to influence others, usually in a way which respects those 
others. Authoritarian favors blind obedience and concentra¬ 
tion of power in a body not responsible to the people. This 
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ritarianism , and it further argues that their authority 
comes from being servants after the model of Jesus Christ. 
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Priesthood of All Believers ; This term, which is based 
on 1 Pet. 2:9, means that all Christians, by virtue of their 
baptism into Christ, are ordained into Christ's ministry. All 
Christians are "priests." The ordained clergy are called to 
model and enable this priesthood. This definition will be 
refined in the course of the project. 

Representative Ministry : This term is defined in The 
Discipline of The United Methodist Church. 1984 . this way: 

"As such, those who are ordained are committed to becoming 
conscious representatives of the whole gospel and are 
responsible for the transmission of that gospel to the end 
that all the world may be saved."6 Unfortunately, as we 
shall see. The United Methodist Church is somewhat unclear 
as to what it means by this term. As part of this project, 
we shall seek to clarify the definition. 

As used in The Disciplin e-, the term "representative 
ministry" means that ordained and diaconal ministers repre¬ 
sent both the ministry of Christ and the general ministry of 
the church in the world. Ordained ministers have the addi¬ 
tional task of building up the general ministry of all 
Christians, through "Word, Sacrament and Order." Defining 

6 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of The 
United Methodist Church. 1984 (Nashville: United Methodist 
Pub. House, 1984), par. 429.1. 
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this term more strictly will be a major task of this project. 
For purposes of this project, the terms "representative" and 
"symbolic" are similar in meaning. 

Symbol : An object, word, phrase or metaphor which 
represents something else, often something which is either 
invisible or abstract. A symbol is distinct from a sign, 
which merely points to the other thing, and a symbol partakes 
of the being and power of that which it symbolizes. A symbol 
thus takes on a life of its own and tends to endure for a 
very long period of time. 

Work Previous ly Done On the Problem 

Since we are dealing specifically with the United 
Methodist Church, we must begin with John Wesley when 
speaking of work previously done on the problem. John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism, always considered himself 
a priest in the Church of England. He did write occasionally 
about the priestly role of the clergy. Unfortunately, most 
of his references to the priesthood tend to be only in 
passing as he deals with other subjects. 

Despite that drawback, five of his works deal specifi¬ 
cally with our question about the priestly role of clergy: 

"An Address to the Clergy;" "A Roman Catechism Faithfully 
Drawn Out of the Allowed Writings of the Church of Rome. 

With a Reply Thereto;" "The Ministerial Office;" "Popery 
Calmly Considered;" and "The Advantage of the Members of the 
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Church of England over Those of the Church of Rome. "7 For 
example, in "The Ministerial Office," he justifies taking it 
upon himself to ordain elders, by telling his theology of the 
ministry. We shall deal with these writings in chapter 3. 

Edward Schillebeeckx, Urban Holmes, III, and William H. 
Willimon all have contributed to the discussion. A written 
debate between Willimon and Holmes prompted this project.8 

Especially helpful for this project was a book by 
Richard Patrick Crosland Hanson, titled Christian Priesthood 
Examined .9 While Hanson defines priesthood in the context of 
the Church of England, what he says also has relevance for 
the United Methodist Church. He answers many questions about 
the ordained ministry. 

Scone and Limitations of the Project 

This project is limited to these areas of concern: 

1. We shall define the priestly role of United Methodist 
ordained clergy as symbolizing Christ. 

2. We shall define the New Testament understanding of 


7 Wesley, John, Works (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1958) , 
10:480-500; 10:86-120; 7:273-281; 10:133-140; 10:140-158. 

8 Edward Schillebeeckx, Ministry: Leadership In The 
Community of Jesus Christ (New York: Crossroad, 1984); Urban 
T. Holmes, III, The Future Shape of Ministry: A Theological 
Projection (New York: Seabury, 1971); Holmes, Ministry and 
Imagination . (New York: Seabury, 1981); Holmes, The Priest In 
Community: Exploring the Roots of Ministry (New York: 

Seabury, 1978); Holmes, Spirituality for Ministry (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1982); William H. Willimon, 

Worship As Pastoral Care . 

8 Richard Patrick Crosland Hanson, Christian Priesthood 
Examined (Guildford: Lutterworth, 1979) . 
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the high priesthood of Jesus Christ. 

3. We shall survey briefly the way in which the role of 
priest has been understood in the past and how it has devel¬ 
oped and changed in the history of the church. 

4. We shall examine what John Wesley had to say about 
the priesthood. 

5. Finally we shall examine how this representative or 
symbolic ministry is carried out in practice, and how this 
representative or symbolic ministry addresses the problems 
of clergy authority and the priesthood of all believers. 

While drawing on Paul Tillich, Paul Ricoeur, Mercia 
Eliade, Alfred North Whitehead and other theologians for 
ideas concerning symbolism, this project shall not attempt 
to do an in-depth theological analysis of symbolism as such. 
Aside from giving some practical examples, this project also 
shall leave to others most of the practical working out of 
the priestly role. The main concern of this project is to 
define that role. 

Procedure for Integration 

This project will integrate the three areas of Theology, 
Bible, and Practice of Ministry—Worship and Christian 
Education. Theology provides the framework of symbolism, an 
analysis of what United Methodists mean by "representative 
ministry," and a framework for comparing Roman Catholic and 
Reformed understandings of the ordained ministry. Practice 
of Ministry—Worship and Christian Education—provide 
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examples of how such a representative/symbolic ministry 
works out in practice, particularly as it pertains to enab¬ 
ling the priesthood of all believers. Bible provides the 
exegetical background of the meaning of Christ's priestly 
role, which this writer believes to be the basis of the 
priesthood of all believers. 

Theological Framework for Analysis 
It should be obvious that this project is an exercise in 
practical theology, that branch of theology which subjects to 
critical analysis vis-a-vis the beliefs and norms of Chris¬ 
tianity the day-to-day practice of those beliefs and norms by 
both clergy and laity in the life of the Church. 

m he theological framework which will be used for ana¬ 
lyzing the priestly role of United Methodist clergy is taken 
from the work of David Tracy, a Roman Catholic theologian. 

In his book. The Analogical Imagination . Tracy describes 
what he considers to be the two forms of theological thinking 
for Christians: analogical and dialectical. He identifies 
analogical thinking with the Roman Catholic theological 
tradition, and dialectical thinking with the Protestant 
theological tradition.10 

For purposes of this project, let us imagine a contin¬ 
uum. At one extreme of the continuum is what David Tracy 
terms the "Catholic," or analogical, position. This position 

10 David Tracy, The Analogical Imagination: Christian 
Theology and the Culture of Pluralism (New York: Crossroad, 
1981), 405-445. 
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emphasizes the "analogical imagination" and the immanence of 
God in the world. It is characterized by comparing ultimate 
reality to the created order in analogical fashion. It is 
fair to say that the Roman Catholic position views the 
created world itself as a sacrament of God. The analogical 
imagination claims that, "Finitum infiniti capax est r * the 
finite is capable of the infinite. This tradition is thus 
"earthy" and poetic. In this tradition, the priest becomes 
not only a representative of Christ, nor not only a symbol of 
Christ, but also a sacrament of Christ. Christ becomes 
present in and through the person of the priest and the 
sacrifice of the mass. 

At the opposite pole is dialectical thinking, which for 
the purposes of this project we shall term the "Reformed" 
position, because that tradition best represents this think¬ 
ing. The Reformed position views God as transcendent, 
totally "Other," and separate from, yet active in the world. 
This position insists that "Finitum non est capax infiniti," 
the finite is not capable of the infinite. The cross of 
Christ becomes central in this thinking as the focus, not 
only of faith, but also of judgment and grace. Because of 
the cross, humankind has absolutely no claim on God; on the 
contrary, God claims us. Thus, in no way is a sinful human 
being capable of even representing Christ, much less symbol¬ 
izing Christ, much less being a sacrament of Christ. In this 
position, there is no such thing as a priest, since that 
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implies mediation between God and humanity. At best, through 
the grace of God some are called to speak the Word of God to 
God's people, but they are enabled to do this only by God's 
grace. The preacher, too, is a justified sinner. 

Part of the genius of Tracy's analysis is that he does 
not see analogical and dialectical thinking only as opposite 
poles. They are themselves in dialectical relationship with 
each other. Analogical imagination, to be true to itself, 
must employ dialectical thinking in its analysis of reality. 
Dialectical thinking, to be true to itself, must also employ 
analogy. Above all, we must remember they are two ways of 
looking at the same ultimate reality. Who transcends all 
thought, all analogy, all analysis.11 

We shall return to this framework in chapter 6, when we 
seek to put together all the pieces of the puzzle from the 
Bible, John Wesley, and the Church's priestly tradition. 

Chapter Outline 

1. Introduction introduces the problem, states the 
thesis, and defines the terms to be used. 

2. The Priest; A Li ving Symbol of Christ briefly 
surveys the meaning and function of symbols, especially 
religious symbols, and then shows how the clergyperson 
functions as a religious symbol, symbolizing Christ and the 
Church. 

3. John Wesley, a Priest In the Church of England 

H David Tracy, 405-438. 
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surveys various writings by John Wesley in order to under¬ 
stand what he meant by the term, "Representative Ministry." 

4. Confusion Reigns examines the various competing 
viewpoints in the United Methodist Church concerning ordina¬ 
tion in order both to state the United Methodist theology of 
ministry as it pertains to ordained clergy, and to discover 
any gaps in that theology, criticizing it in light of the 
thesis of this project. 

5. Christ Our High Priest analyzes Hebrews and Phil. 
2:5-11 to show that the "Priestly Role" of United Methodist 
clergy is to represent or symbolize Jesus Christ our Great 
High Priest who emptied himself and became a servant on 
behalf of humanity. 

6. The Priestly Tradition In t he History of the Church 
compares and contrasts the "Priestly Role" of United Metho¬ 
dist clergy as defined in this project with general priestly 
tradition and practice in the history of the Church. 

7. The PurpQ-S.e- O f. It .Ml? The-rxie ? .tIi QOd of All 
Believers demonstrates that the ultimate purpose of the 
"Priestly Role" of United Methodist clergy is to enable the 
priesthood of all believers, especially in regard to in¬ 
clusiveness. 

8. Conclusions and Recommendations sums up the 
findings of the project, suggests ways the priestly role of 
United Methodist clergy might be made more obvious at the 
time of ordination and in the education and life of clergy in 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Priest: A Living Symbol of Christ 

The thesis of this project is that the priestly role of 
United Methodist clergy is to symbolize or represent Jesus 
Christ our servant high priest to the congregation, and to 
model the priesthood of all believers so as to enable that 
priesthood. The purpose of this chapter is to show how the 
"representative ministry" symbolizes or represents both God 
in Christ to God's people, and God's people in turn to God. 
In order to prove that, we must show how a person can be a 
living symbol. 

We shall begin by reviewing the meaning of symbol, 
comparing symbol with metaphor, and reviewing how a symbol 
partakes of the reality of that which it symbolizes. Then we 
shall review the special category of religious symbols. We 
shall show how for the purposes of this project "symbol" and 
"representative" (as in "representative ministry") have 
similar meanings. We shall hear what such writers as Urban 
Holmes III have to tell us about the priest as a symbol. 
Finally, we shall investigate briefly some of the ways in 
which ordained clergy symbolize or represent Christ and his 
church to each other. 

Let us remember we are attempting to provide a metaphor 
for ministry for our time. Like all such attempts in theo- 
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logy, it is a temporary image which shall soon enough be 
replaced by a newer, more relevant image. As Bernard Meland 
points out, 


Theology is a 'contrapuntal activity' with 
existence'which helps not just explain, but to 
prepare us for surprises. It is not to domesticate 
life and faith, but to provide vistas and an 
orientation within which we can respond to life. 

. . . Theological solutions and answers are always 
tentative, a la adventures of ideas [emphasis in 
original], because they deal with issues "of such 
dimensions as having immediate and ultimate 
import."1 

Such is the venture in this project. We are trying to 
provide a new vista on the Christian ministry, and especially 
on the ministry of United Methodist clergy. It is hardly the 
final word, but perhaps seeing ourselves as symbols of Christ 
and the people of God will help us carry out our ministry a 
little more faithfully. 

Metaphor and Symbol 

Since it is vitally important for us to be clear about 
the meaning of symbol in order to understand our thesis, let 
us now explore briefly the world of symbols and their mean¬ 
ings. We must remember that symbols may be figures of speech, 
objects, actions, works of art, or persons. Even in the case 
of language, metaphors and symbols speak more deeply than 
words, in that they carry far more than their literal 
meaning. 


1 Bernard E. Meland, Fallible Forms and Symbols; 
Discourses On Method In a Theology of Culture (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1976), 32-33. 
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Symbols are a subclass of metaphor. Thus, to describe 
symbols, one must first describe metaphors in general and 
then show how symbols are "metaphors-plus." Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary defines a metaphor as "a figure 
of speech in which a word or phrase denoting one kind of 
object or action is used in place of another to suggest a 
likeness or analogy between them."2 

This is what Paul Ricoeur would call a substitution 
metaphor, in that one meaning is literally substituted for 
another. But he prefers to define metaphor using what he 
calls the tension theory, based on the tension between the 
usual meaning of a word and a predicate which is normally 
completely unconnected with that word. He writes, "In this 
sense, a metaphor is an instantaneous creation, a semantic 
innovation which has no status in already established lan¬ 
guage and which only exists because of the attribution of an 
unusual or an unexpected predicate."3 He adds that "Tension 
metaphors are not translatable, because they create their 
meaning." Also, "a metaphor is not an ornament of discourse. 

It has more than an emotive value because it offers new 
information. A metaphor, in short, tells us something new 
about reality."4 

2 "Metaphor," Webster's Third New International Dictionary . 

3 Paul Ricoeur, Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the 
Surplus of Meaning (Fort Worth: Texas Christian Univ. Press, 
1976), 52. 

4 Ricoeur, 52-53. 
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But, while telling us something new about reality, a 
metaphor does have a reasonably literal meaning, even though 
it may be an unexpected literal meaning. A symbol, however, 
contains far more than its literal meaning? it is fair to 
say that a symbol cannot have only a literal meaning and 
remain a symbol. Thus, a symbol, while similar to a metaphor, 
is always more than a metaphor. The question remains, how 
are symbols related to metaphors, and how is a symbol more 
than a metaphor? 

According to Webster's, a symbol is 

something that stands for or suggests something 
else by reason of relationship, association, con¬ 
vention, or accidental but not intentional resem¬ 
blance; esp.: a visible sign of something (as a 
concept or institution) that is invisible. "5 

Ricoeur has written at great length analyzing the power 
of symbols. Comparing symbols to metaphors in terms of his 
tension theory, he says a symbol functions as a "surplus of 
meaning." The recognition of the literal meaning of a symbol 
allows us to see that a symbol always contains more meaning 
than the literal meaning. He calls this additional meaning 
the residue of the literal interpretation. In a symbol we 
end up with "the meaning of a meaning." 

There is no symbolic knowledge except when it is 
impossible to directly grasp the concept and when 
the direction towards the concept is indirectly 
indicated by the secondary signification of a 
primary signification.6 

5 "Symbol," Webster's . 2316. 

6 Ricoeur, 55-56. 
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"A symbol is like a stereoscopic vision where the 

different concepts may be said to come together to give the 

appearance of solidity and depth."7 "But something in a 

symbol does not correspond to a metaphor and, because of 

this fact, resists any linguistic, semantic, or logical 

transcription."8 He also writes that, 

I am inclined to say that what asks to be brought 
to language in symbols, but which never passes over 
completely into language, is always something 
powerful, efficacious, forceful.9 

Moving back to metaphors, Ricoeur writes that a metaphor 
is like a model. 

A memorable metaphor has the power to bring two 
separate domains into cognitive and emotional 
relation by using language directly appropriate for 
the one as a lens for seeing the other.10 

But, symbols go further than metaphors: 

Symbols have roots. Symbols plunge us into the 
shadowy experience of power. Metaphors are just 
the linguistic surface of symbols, and they owe 
their power to relate the semantic surface to the 
presemantic surface in the depths of human expe¬ 
rience to the two-dimensional structure of the 
symbol.11 

Ricoeur is dealing here with literary symbols, but his 
analysis applies to other kinds of symbols as well. Unlike a 


7 Ricoeur, 56. 

8 Ricoeur, 57. 

9 Ricoeur, 63. 

10 Ricoeur, 67. 

11 Ricoeur, 69. 
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metaphor/ a symbol is always a little messy; there is always 
more to a symbol than meets the eye, and we never quite get 
to the bottom of all of its meaning. But what makes symbols 
important is that symbols are the stuff of life. We approach 
life symbolically. We use symbols to "get a handle on" life 
and existence, especially when we wish to speak of and to our 
religious experience. We do this through religious symbols. 
What is a religious symbol, and how does it relate to symbols 
in general? 

Now we turn to Paul Tillich, whose analysis of symbols 
deals with just this question. In his essay, "The Meaning 
and Justification of Religious Symbols," Tillich begins with 
his own general description of symbols.12 

First of all we must be clear about the fact that we 
are discussing "representative symbols," as opposed to math¬ 
ematical symbols or logical symbols. Representative symbols 
have five characteristics: 

1. They point beyond themselves to something else, 
whether to a dimension of reality which is not open to an 
ordinary encounter with reality, or to ultimate reality. 

2. They participate in that which they represent. This 
is implied in the use of the term, "representative" symbol. A 
representative symbol "radiates the power of being and mean- 

12 Paul Tillich, "The Meaning and Justification of 
Religious Symbols," Religious Experience and Truth: A Sympo¬ 
sium . ed. Sydney Hook (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1961), 
3-11. 
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ing of that for which it stands." 

3. A symbol cannot be created at will. It has a life 
cycle, dependent on the "unconscious-conscious reaction of a 
group through which it becomes a symbol." 

4. It has the power to "open up new dimensions of 
reality in correlation to dimensions of the human spirit." 
Both artistic and religious symbols illustrate this pro¬ 
foundly. 

5. Depending partly on the character of that to which 
they point and partly on the character of those who are 
grasped by them, symbols have both the power to integrate, 
elevate, and stabilize, or to disintegrate, and cause 
depression, anxiety or fanaticism. This illustrates the great 
power of representative symbols in general. 13 

There are two basic categories of religious symbols, 
the primary, and the secondary. Primary religious symbols 
refer directly to the ultimate or the divine. Thus the word 
"Christ" is a primary religious symbol. Secondary religious 
symbols are 

supporting symbols like water, light, oil, or 
poetic symbols in which a primary religious symbol 
is artistically resymbolized, or metaphoric expres¬ 
sions as they appear in parables or are used in 

poetry.14 

Tillich warns that the two levels of religious symbols are 
neither exclusive of each other nor static. 

13 Tillich, "Meaning," 4-5. 

1 4 Tillich, "Meaning," 8-9. 
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Finally, in discussing the question of the validity of 
a particular religious symbol, Tillich states it depends 
first on the symbol's adequacy to the religious experience 
it expresses, and second on the quality of the symbolic 
material, in which use of a human being is of the highest 
quality.15 He writes. 

For only in man are all dimensions of the 
encountered world united. It is therefore decisive 
for the rank and value of a symbol that its symbo¬ 
lic material is taken from the human person. 
Therefore, the great religions are concentrated on 
a personal development in which ultimate concern 
appears and transcends the personal limits, though 
remaining in a person. The positive criterion for 
the truth of a symbol (e.g., creation) is the 
degree in which it includes the valuation in an 
ultimate perspective of the individual persons.16 

In his essay, "The Religious Symbol," Tillich condenses 
the above five basic characteristics to four:17 

1. It has a figurative quality, meaning that "the inner 
attitude which is oriented to the symbol does not have the 
symbol itself in view but rather that which is symbolized in 
it." In other words, when we look at a symbol, we are not 
really seeing the objective symbol, but that which it symbo¬ 
lizes. The symbol points beyond itself. 

2. The religious symbol makes something which is 
"intrinsically invisible, ideal or transcendent," such as 


15 Tillich, "Meaning," 10-11. 

16 Tillich, "Meaning," 11. 

17 Paul Tillich, "The Religious Symbol", Religious Expe¬ 
rience and Truth: a Symposium , ed. Sidney Hook (New York: New 
York Univ. Press, 1961), 301-321. 
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God, or our redemption in Christ, perceptible and objective. 

3. The third characteristic of the religious symbol is 
its innate power, a power which comes from within the symbol. 
This power distinguishes it from a sign. Signs are inter¬ 
changeable. Symbols are not. Without the power, a symbol 
degenerates into a sign. 

4. The symbol is acceptable, that is, it is socially- 
rooted and socially supported? "the process of becoming a 
symbol and the acceptance of it as a symbol belong toge¬ 
ther. "18 

In addition, a religious symbol has the special 
characteristic that what it symbolizes is "unconditionally 
beyond the conceptual sphere? it points to the ultimate 
reality implied in the religious act, to what concerns us 
ultimately."19 

In this essay Tillich describes four groups of objective 
religious symbols: 

1. The world of divine beings, which is the most basic 
level of objective religious symbolism. These are represen¬ 
tations of that which is "ultimately referred to in the 
religious act." 

2. The second group has to do with "characterizations 
of the nature and actions of God, with God presupposed as an 
object." 

18 Tillich, "Religious Symbol," 301-303. 

1^ Tillich, "Religious Symbol", 303. 
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3. The third group are the "natural and historical 
objects that are drawn as holy objects into the sphere of 
religious objects and thus become religious symbols." This 
includes historical personalities such as Christ or Buddha. 

4. The fourth group are the "pointing symbols," signs 
and objects of special significance which point toward 
objects of the first level.20 

In this project, clergy function as "pointing symbols," 
pointing beyond themselves both to God and to God's people. 
Can a person fulfill such a function? Yes, but to understand 
how such a thing might be possible, we must look a little 
more deeply into how symbols function. 

Alfred North whitehead is able, through his process 
philosophy, to demonstrate how symbols actually operate. In 
the terms of process philosophy, symbol and symbolic action 
function as part of the connecting link between one actual 
occasion and the next. 

Whitehead writes, "symbolism is an essential factor in 
the way we function as the result of our direct knowledge. "21 
In Symbolism. Whitehead demonstrates how "symbolic reference" 
ties one actual occasion to the next through the two modes of 
"presentational immediacy" and "causal efficacy. "22 The 

20 Tillich, "Religious Symbol", 314-318 

21 Alfred North Whitehead, Symbolism. Its Meaning and 
Effect (New York: Capricorn, 1927), 6. 

22 whitehead, 18. 
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result is what the actual world means to us.23 whitehead 
adds that "Mankind's more artificial symbolism actually is a 
chain of symbols in which the local connections are lost. 

The result is really a reflex action."24 shortening his 
argument considerably, we may say that symbolism and symbolic 
action are how the universe and every actual occasion within 
it communicate with each other. Whitehead puts it this way: 

In this chapter, and in the former chapter, the 
general character of symbolism has been discussed. 
It plays a dominant part in the way in which all 
higher organisms conduct their lives. It is the 
cause of progress, and the cause of error. The 
higher animals have gained a faculty of great 
power, by means of which they can define with some 
accuracy those distant features in the immediate 
world by which their future lives are to be deter¬ 
mined. But this faculty is not infallible; and the 
risks are commensurate with its importance. It is 
the purpose of the next chapter to illustrate this 
doctrine by an analysis of the part played by this 
habit of symbolism in promoting the cohesion, the 
progress, and the dissolution of human societies.25 

Early in that last chapter he writes concerning symbo¬ 


lism. 


However you may endeavour to expel it, it ever 
returns. Symbolism is no mere idle fancy or corrupt 
degeneration: it is inherent in the very texture of 
human life. Language itself is a symbolism. . . . 
Mankind, it seems, has to find a symbol in order to 
express itself. Indeed 'expression' is 'symbolism.* 26 


Whitehead demonstrates how symbolism functions in a 

23 whitehead, 18. 

24 Whitehead, 83. 

23 Whitehead, 59. 

26 Whitehead, 61-62. 
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society to bend its individual members to function in con¬ 
formity with that society's needs. This has a direct rele¬ 
vance to both the priest acting as model for the congrega¬ 
tion/ and for the place of symbolism in Christian educa¬ 
tion. 27 

Having seen that what we call symbols are in fact 
chains of symbolic action/ now we need to return to the 
topic of religious symbols and ask specifically for more 
detail about what religious symbols do. Mircea Eliade is 
the acknowledged expert in this field, having studied it in 
many different cultures and religions. He writes that reli¬ 
gious symbols reveal six things: 

1. Symbols reveal the mysterious, inexplicable side of 
life and the sacramental dimension of human experience. 

2. "For primitives, symbols are always religious , since 
they point either to something real or to a World-pattern ." 

3. Symbols always express several meanings simul¬ 
taneously, and their interrelationship may not always be 
obvious to immediate experience. 

4. A symbol allows diverse realities to be fitted 
together. 

5. A symbol can express paradoxical situations or 
patterns of ultimate reality that can be expressed in no 
other way. 

6. A religious symbol "always points to a reality or a 

27 whitehead, 73. 
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situation concerning human existence."28 

Thus religious symbols, as Tillich says, point to the 
"Ultimate Ground of our being," however we may define that. 
They deal with a highly abstract entity and present it in 
very concrete ways. Yet, as both Tillich and Eliade show, 
symbols always contain an element of the mysterious and 
awesome. But can a fallible, sinful human being be such a 
"pointing symbol" to the "ultimate ground of our being"? 
Protestants have tended to answer "No" to this question, as 
part of their rejection of the notion of a sacerdotal 
priesthood. Despite the Tridentine "locking-in" of the 
sacerdotal model of priesthood, Roman Catholic theologians 
generally have done a better job than Protestants of defining 
the symbolic meaning of the priesthood. 

George E. Tracy is a Roman Catholic theologian who is 
concerned with religious symbols, especially their relation 
to our own time and culture. He writes that we relate to 
symbols in a dynamic way: 

I am receiving information from the symbol even 
as I am experiencing the symbol. I am at work in 
mind, emotion, and body; understanding and decla¬ 
ring judgement, while at the same time the symbol 
is performing its own unique mission. 29 

Thus, a symbol is not "dead" material which just sits there 


28 Mircea Eliade, Mvths, Rites and Symbols: A Mircea 
Eliade Reader # ed. Wendell C. Beane and William G. Doty, 2 
vols. (New York: Harper, 1975), 2:347-350. 

2 ^ George E. Tracy, Charged World: A Theology of Symbol 
(Riverton, Va.: Univ. Press of Washington, D.C., 1980), 18. 
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as we gaze upon it. It has a life of its own, even though 
it may be physically inanimate. But Tracy does not stop with 
inanimate symbols. 

After telling how a symbol expresses a truth or a real¬ 
ity which logical discourse cannot express, Tracy carries us 
over into the ultimate symbol—human beings—by quoting Karl 
Rahner: "... all beings are by their nature symbolic, 

because they necessarily 'express' themselves, in order to 
attain their own nature. "30 Tracy continues, 

we human beings are symbols. The person, as symbol, 
will be seen then not only as one who is self-ex¬ 
pressing and self-attaining, but also as one who 
represents another reality which would not be 
perceived by another being unless he were present 
and visible to be perceived.31 

The Priest As a Symbol of Christ 

Human beings in general are thus symbols of a deeper 
reality. Perhaps this will make it easier to understand how 
an ordained person can symbolize Christ. As Urban Holmes 
wrote in his last book, ". . .at the heart of the ordained 
ministry is an intangible power of presence that I would 
describe as the function of symbol and symbol-bearer."32 He 
continues. 

The priest or pastor objectifies in his or her 
person and by what he or she does as the one 
preaching and presiding at the liturgy a constel¬ 
lation of images that serves as a symbol of God's 

30 George C. Tracy, 14. 

31 George C. Tracy, 20-21. 

32 Holmes, Spirituality. 31-32. 
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presence.33 

Holmes says that Karl Rahner defines the priest as one 
who proclaims the Word. Holmes in turn equates the Word 
with the mind of God, and says that the pastor makes the 
Word present to our consciousness, "not just by preaching or 
teaching, but perhaps even more powerfully in the liturgy, 
at the sickbed, in the home at occasions of crisis, and just 
by being there."34 

The United Methodist Church defines the ordained minis¬ 
try as a "representative ministry," a term derived originally 
from John Wesley. It would appear from John Wesley's use of 
the term that "representative" and "symbolic" mean ap¬ 
proximately the same thing. As A. B. Lawson puts it, the 
priest for Wesley "represents God, who has called him, 
before men and represents men, who have elected him, before 
God."35 

Did Wesley mean "representative " in the sense of an 
elected representative to a legislature? Despite what 
Lawson writes, it is hard to say exactly what Wesley meant. 
But it is worth noting that an elected representative parti¬ 
cipates in the reality of that which she or he represents, 
i.e., the will and reality of both the government and the 

33 Holmes, Spirituality . 32. 

34 Holmes, Spirituality . 32. 

35 a. B. Lawson, John Weslev and the Christian Ministry: 
the Sources and Development of His Opinion.s_and_Prac.tice 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1963), 94-95. 
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governed. In an appropriately symbolic way, an elected 
representative is invested with more honor and power than 
they would have as an ordinary citizen. That they "symbolize" 
the government becomes obvious from the way a person who has 
trouble with the government automatically turns to an 
elected representative for help. At the same time, any 
conscientious legislator is always sensitive to the feelings 
and wishes of his/her constituents. 

Thus, by calling it the "representative ministry," we 
United Methodists have a more powerful description of the 
reality of the ordained ministry than we realize. We must 
take this "representative" or symbolic character of the 
ordained ministry seriously, in particular, we must be care¬ 
ful not to "water down" the symbolic side of the ordained 
ministry, as some United Methodist writers try to do. 

William Willimon is one such writer who, in an honest 
attempt to avoid attributing "magical powers" to the priest, 
simply defines the priest as "official." But this term does 
not have nearly the power that "symbol" or "representative" 
have. 

But let us allow Willimon to speak for himself. In 
Worship As Pastoral Care , he writes, "the ordained ministry 
is a function of the Christian community. An ordained 
minister is an official of the community, representative, a 
designated leader."36 willimon takes the position that the 

36 Willimon, 198-199. 
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ordained clergy are made "officials" who represent the 
church, both to itself and to the rest of the world. The 
authority of the clergy comes, not from some mystical 
quality within themselves, but as they represent the church. 
He writes. 

No, the central matter is in the office, in the 
officialness of the ordained minister's activities. 
To put it bluntly, there is no difference when a 
priest baptizes, preaches, blesses, prays, coun¬ 
sels, or supports compared to when any other 
Christian does these things—save in the official¬ 
ness of the action. The difference is only in the 
official character of the ordained minister.37 

In one sense Willimon is correct; there is no intrinsic 
difference between clergy and laity. But, in practice, there 
is a difference. It is that difference we are trying to 
capture by saying the priest is a "symbol" of Christ and the 
Church. 

Holmes argues with Willimon's definition of ordination 
as "official." saying it "reduces the pastor to a technician 
with a temporary certificate of competence, issued only 
reluctantly."38 willimon in turn characterizes Holmes' 
position as "mystical" and his own as "experiential." Holmes 
agrees partly, replying that his position on ordination is 
both experiential and mystical.39 The debate is easily 
resolved by speaking of ordained clergy as symbols of 

37 willimon, 200. 

38 Holmes, Spirituality . 33. 

39 Holmes, Spirituality . 33. 
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Christ and the Church. In addition, as we shall see in 
chapter 3, John Wesley's understanding of priesthood as 
"representative" is much closer to Holmes' position than 
Willimon's. 

Holmes calls the pastor a "mystagogue," one who leads 
others into the mystery of self which leads to God. He or 
she is also an alter Christus . the other Christ, especially 
in the liturgy, where she or he plays the role of Christ. 

The best example of this, of course, is as she or he stands 
at the table and breaks the bread. Holmes argues further 
that we cannot separate theologically the person of the 
pastor from the function of the one who preaches the Word 
and administers the sacraments, for in practice they are the 
same person.40 

Holmes argues further: 

The power within the ordained person is what in 
fact the community gives to him or her as a sacra¬ 
ment of Christ, who is in turn the primal sacrament 
of God. The pastor or priest is rooted in a world 
of symbols and takes on the character of his or her 
environment. There is an expectation that gathers 
about that person which, while not of his or her 
making, is real. Part of that expectation is that 
they live into the mystagogic role with their 
lives. The ordained person is expected to be a 
person of prayer that the person in the street 
cannot be. 41 

Here is the clue, and a possible point of agreement 
between Holmes and Willimon. The expectation and hence the 


40 Holmes, Spirituality . 33-34. 

41 Holmes, Spirituality . 34. 
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symbolism of the priesthood is not in the person of the 
priest, but in the mind and expectations of the beholder. 
This agrees with the experience of the average clergyperson. 
It is especially obvious to a person fresh out of seminary 
that the laity have expectations which seem to set apart her 
or him as a "super-Christian." Lay people know clergy are 
human; but they also intuitively know clergy symbolize 
something more than themselves. The classical example is the 
preschool child who asks, "Is Pastor God?" But, one also 
senses it in the way laypeople seem to treat a clergyperson 
as "different," even when clergy try to be "just folks.* 

This attitude is conveyed by the use of such formal terms of 
address as "Pastor," or "Reverend," and the way laity 
sometimes seem automatically to treat clergy in the same 
deferential way women were treated in an earlier, supposedly 
more chivalrous age. 

Defining the priest or pastor as a symbol of Christ 
helps clergy walk that fine line between the sacerdotal, 
"magical" understanding of priesthood and the understanding 
which says the pastor is "just another human being." In 
fact, even to say clergy are "only human" is to say they are 
a symbol or a sacrament. Thus to ordain a person places a 
special symbolism upon them. It does not necessarily change 
them inside—only God can do that—but it alters others' 
perceptions of them, and it also alters the ordained 
person's own perceptions of themselves. Such is the power of 
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the symbol. 


Symbolism In the Priestly Functions 

There are many points at which the ordained person acts 
as a symbol of Christ and the Church. The symbolic role of 
the priest is most obvious in Christian worship. Geoffrey 
Wainwright says. 

The most characteristic function of Christ in 
Christian worship, then, is understood to be 
mediation: he mediates human worship to God, and 
he mediates salvation from God to humanity. 42 

This means that the priest, who in worship plays the 
role of Christ, in turn mediates between God and the people 
in a symbolic fashion. He or she can mediate only in a 
symbolic fashion, however, since in ultimate terms Jesus 
Christ is our one and only mediator. In leading the liturgy 
the priest sums up the people's existence before God. Wain¬ 
wright describes the purpose of liturgy: 

Into the liturgy the people bring their entire 
existence so that it may be gathered up in praise. 
From the liturgy the people depart with a renewed 
vision of the value-patterns of God's kingdom, by 
the more effective practice of which they intend to 
glorify God in their whole life.43 

He also writes that "Christian worship, which takes 
place 'in Christ,' is the locus of the saving encounter 
between humanity and God in a derived and analogous sacra¬ 
mental mode." No wonder we expect so much of the priest/ 

42 Geoffrey Wainwright, dox.o1.qclv, the Praise of God in 

Worship, Doctrine and Life: Systematic Theology (New York: 

Oxford Dniv. Press, 1980), 64. 

43 Wainwright, 8. 
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pastor!44 

John Westerhoff, a well-known contemporary writer on 
Christian education and catechesis, agrees with Wainwright 
that worship is a shaping (or educating) encounter. Wester- 
hoff has used this idea as the basis for an entirely new 
concept of "Christian education as enculturation." In wor¬ 
ship we are "enculturated" into the culture of the Kingdom 

of God.45 

Willimon also affirms the centrality of worship lead¬ 
ership in the role of the priest: 

For in the leadership of worship, the community 
function of the priest is revealed most clearly, 
the source of the priest's officialness is affirmed 
most strongly, and a pastor's self-understanding 
will be laid bare for all to see. Lay persons are 
correct in assuming that their pastor's leadership 
of worship is the primary and revelatory pastoral 

activity.46 

Yes, in a pinch anyone can lead worship, but most 
church members are much happier when the worship leader is a 
person who has the skills and what the laity perceive as a 
special relationship with God through call and ordination. 
This is also why lay people will put up with a lot of sins 
on the part of a pastor, but they generally rebel against 
"sloppy," "amateur" worship leadership. 

The specific pastoral actions which symbolize Christ 

44 wainwright, 37. 

45 John K. Westerhoff, III, Will Our Children Have 
Faith? (New York: Seabury, 1976), 54. 

46 willimon, 209-210. 
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and the People of God will be examined in greater detail in 
chapter 7. Here we shall treat it only generally. The symbo¬ 
lizing function of the ordained ministry falls into two 
areas: (1) specific pastoral actions, and (2) the person of 
the ordained clergy themselves. 

Under specific pastoral actions the central function, 
as we have just seen, is the leadership of worship, culmi¬ 
nating in preaching the Word of God and in the anamnesis of 
Christ's death and resurrection in the eucharist. Other 
representative symbolic actions include the pastoral prayer 
(in which the pastor represents the people before God), 
blessing (in which the pastor gives the people God's bles¬ 
sing) , evangelism, pastoral calling (in which the pastor 
represents both Christ and the Church, especially to the sick 
and shut-in), pastoral counseling, and administration or 
order. Each of these functions may be analyzed in terms of 
symbolizing Christ and the Church. 

But the pastor does not just symbolize Christ and the 
Church in her or his actions; they also do it in their very 
person. Both Willimon's idea of "officialness" and Holmes' 
idea of the priest as "mystagogue" point to this reality. At 
the Roman Catholic pole of our continuum of pastoral symbo¬ 
lism, the pastor or priest is a sacrament of Christ's pre¬ 
sence, even in the person of one unworthy of such a trust, 
such as Graham Greene's whiskey priest in The Power and The 
Glory . Even when stripped of all the outward signs of his 
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priesthood and unable to celebrate Mass, the whiskey priest 
is still Christ present for the people in jail with him. A 
"located" United Methodist pastor is still treated as 
"different" by fellow United Methodists. 

Thus when questions of personal ethics and morality 
arise, it is necessary to begin with the premise that or¬ 
dained clergy represent Christ and the Church. As such 
representatives, they certainly should be expected to adhere 
to the highest ethical and moral principles. 

In summary then, a religious symbol points to and 
participates in the power of the divine. It is fully possible 
for a human being to be a "pointing symbol" to the divine. 
Thus ordained clergy represent, symbolize and "point to" 

Jesus Christ, portraying his love for his people in their 
leadership of worship and in their other pastoral duties. The 
clergy act as priests when they stand before God on behalf of 
people, especially in the pastoral prayer and in calling on 
the sick and bereaved. The clergy model in their own behavior 
the priesthood of all believers for the people. 

In the next several chapters we shall investigate 
various facets of the priestly role of United Methodist 
clergy, including its roots in early Methodism and the Bible, 
as well as how it differs from previous models of the priest¬ 
hood. In particular, we must demonstrate that the authority 
of the clergy is only derived from the people, and that 
their authority is the authority of the Christ who emptied 
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CHAPTER 3 

John Wesley, A Priest in the Church of England 

In any discussion of the priestly role of United Metho¬ 
dist clergy, we must investigate the views of John Wesley 
concerning the Christian ministry in general and the priest¬ 
hood in particular. However, John Wesley himself presents 
some problems in this regard. As has been written and said 
in many places, he never wrote a systematic theology. He 
also was a pragmatist who, when faced with a choice between 
keeping the rules and saving souls, always bent the rules. 
Yet he did write two sermons or tracts which deal directly 
with the Christian ministry and priesthood, as well as other 
writings which mention various aspects of that ministry. 

In the first tract, "An address to the Clergy," pub¬ 
lished in 1756, he lays out what he regards as the necessary 
personal, intellectual, academic and spiritual requirements 
for ordained clergy.1 The second tract is "The Ministerial 
Office," published in 1789, in which Wesley distinguishes 
priest from prophet and defends his practice of appointing 
lay preachers.2 He also deals with some aspects of the 
question of priesthood in "A Farther Appeal to Men of Reason 


1 Wesley, Works . 10:480-500 

2 Wesley, Works . 7:273-281. 
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and Religion, "3 "popery Calmly Considered," 4 "The Advantage 
of the Members of the Church of England over Those of the 
Church of Rome,"5 and "A Roman Catechism Faithfully Drawn Out 
of the Allowed Writings of the Church of Rome With a Reply 
Thereto." 6 Taken together, these documents give a reasonably 
clear picture of John Wesley's beliefs about the Christian 
ministry and priesthood. 

We must remember that Wesley considered Methodism to be 
an evangelical movement primarily within the Church of Eng¬ 
land, although it did include members of other communions. 

As is well documented, he had no intention of ever leaving 
the Church of England, nor of giving up his ordination as a 
priest. As he once wrote in letters to Lord North and the 
Earl of Dartmouth, "I am a High Churchman, the son of a High 
Churchman."7 Certainly, in his early life and ministry as a 
missionary in Georgia, John Wesley was what we would call a 
high churchman. 

The chief influence on him in this regard, especially 
during his time at Oxford and as a missionary, was the 

3 Wesley, Works . 7:46-247. 

4 Wesley, Works . 10:140-158. 

3 Wesley, Works . 10:133-140. 

6 Wesley, Works # 10:86-120. 

7 John Wesley, "Letter to Lord North, First Lord of the 
Treasury, Armagh, June 15, 1775," Letters . ed. John Telford, 
8 vols. (London: Epworth, 1931), 6:161; "Letter to the Earl 
of Dartmouth, in the way to Dublin, June 14, 1775," 6:155. 
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tradition of the Nonjurors. John C. Bowmer describes them 
as "clergy who scrupled to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary in 1689, on the ground that they were still 
bound by their former oath to James II, his heirs and lawful 
successors." Bowmer goes on to tell that despite the essen¬ 
tially political basis for their separation, the Nonjurors 
were high church to such an extent that the two terms became 
synonyms. They influenced Wesley through Thomas Deacon, a 
close friend of John Clayton, a member of the Holy Club. 
Deacon compiled his own prayer book from his study of the 
early church. Eventually Wesley backed off from the Nonjurors 
as he discovered not all early documents were so authorita¬ 
tive as he had thought, nor all practices so widespread in 
the early church. 

The Nonjurors sought to revive four usages from the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI: (1) mixing a little water 
with the wine at the eucharist, (2) the Prayer of Oblation 
of the elements, with emphasis on the Eucharist as a sacri¬ 
fice, (3) the epiclesis or prayer for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the elements, and (4) prayers for the depar¬ 
ted. 8 Wesley especially retained the first of these in his 
own practice. 

But he also was extremely pragmatic and changed his 
practices whenever he thought it necessary to accomplish his 

8 John C. Bowmer, The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in 
Early Methodism (London: Dacre, 1951), 26-27. 
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main goal, which was the salvation of souls. Especially as a 
result of his pragmatism, Wesley's views and practices 
changed and moderated during the course of his long life. 
This life-long development is important to keep in mind as 
we study John Wesley's beliefs and practices on ministry and 
the priesthood. 

Today, thanks to the work of such researchers as James 
Fowler, we are more aware that people go through stages in 
life and faith, and that what a person says and believes at 
one stage of their life may be a far cry from what that same 
person says and believes at a later stage. In the introduc¬ 
tion to his two-volume work. The Elusive Mr. Weslev , Richard 
P. Heitzenrater reminds us 

We must recognize, then, that there is more 
continuity between the young Wesley and the mature 
Wesley than is generally recognized. At the same 
time, we must realize that there is also more dif¬ 
ference between the mature wesley and the elderly 
Wesley than has usually been noticed [emphasis in 
original] .9 

For example, when explaining why he decided to ordain 
clergy, Wesley tells how he changed his mind on the funda¬ 
mental matter of who has the power to ordain. For one who 
grew up a High Churchman, this was quite a change indeed. 
Thus, in studying what John Wesley said about the priesthood, 
we must be careful to distinguish which period of his life he 
said it. The "Address to the Clergy" dates from 1756, while 

9 Richard P. Heitzenrater, The Elusive Mr. Weslev . 2 
vols. (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984), 1:31. 
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"The Ministerial Office" dates from 1789, quite late in his 
life. As it happens, despite the wide spread in years, there 
is more agreement than difference between the two. Thus—and 
this is important for this project—his views on the 
priesthood do not seem to have changed drastically over the 
intervening thirty-three years. The major change was from 
viewing the priest as a mediator to viewing the priest as a 
representative.10 Such changes as there are appear to have 
been a result mostly of pragmatism, and a life-long study of 
early church documents. 

The plan of the rest of this chapter is, first, to 
examine in turn "The Ministerial Office" and "An Address to 
the Clergy" in an effort to extract Wesley's basic ideas 
concerning the ministry and priesthood. Then we shall 
examine some of his other writings for evidence of how he 
pictured "priestly character." Then we shall examine his 
ideas concerning the priest's relationship to the sacraments. 
Finally, we shall try to set forth what Wesley meant by the 
term, "representative ministry." 

We shall try to answer these questions: What did he see 
as the purpose of ordination, and what did he understand to 
be the meaning of the term, priest? How did he view the 
character of a priest? Did ordination confer some special 
"quality" or "character" upon the priest, or did it simply 
set a person aside for the work of a priest and make them 

10 Lawson, 93-94. 
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"official?" This last question is the point of contention in 
the modern debate between Urban Holmes, III, and William H. 
Willimon. Host important of all, we shall attempt to answer 
the questions, is the priest a mediator or a representative, 
and what did Wesley mean by "representative ministry?" Does 
it mean what this project means by "the priest as symbol?" 

"The Ministerial Office?., Pigtinqv»i?he? 

Priest and Prophet 

According to John Wesley, the purpose of ordination was 
to make a person a priest in the church. Such a person 
became a "pattern," a "mediator," an "ambassador," a 
"shepherd," and, especially, "a steward of the mysteries of 
God." John Wesley's understanding of ordination and the 
priesthood shows up best in his tract, "The Ministerial 
Office," dated May 4, 1789. Written three years before his 
death, this tract was printed "after certain preachers in 
Ireland took it upon themselves to administer the Lord's 
Supper ."H 

In 1741, beginning with Thomas Maxfield, Wesley began 
appointing lay preachers. In "The Ministerial Office" Wesley 
defends that practice. Many of his critics asked why he 
allowed lay people to preach, claiming preaching was the 
priest's duty, not the lay person's. The Critics wrote, 

"How dare any 'take this honour to himself, unless he be 


11 Bowmer, 151-152. 
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called of God, as was Aaron?'"12 in reply, Wesley distin¬ 
guished between priest and prophet, using Aaron as his 
example: 

"Called of God as was Aaron!" But Aaron did not 
preach at all: He was not called to it either by 
God or man. Aaron was called to minister in holy 
things; —to offer up prayers and sacrifices; to 
execute the office of a Priest. But he was never 
called to be a preacher [quotes in original].13 

Wesley then argues that, while the eldest son of a 
family was always a priest in ancient times, the office of 
priest and Preacher "were known to be entirely distinct."14 
He claims that in Moses' time a radical change was made from 
having the first son be a priest to having a whole tribe set 
aside as priests. He distinguishes two groups of prophets, 
the "extraordinary" such as Nathan, Isaiah, Jeremiah ..." 
and the ordinary, who were educated in the "schools of 
prophets."15 He then claims that Jesus and the apostles set 
up the Christian church on the same plan as the Jewish 
church, and that the distinction between priests and prophets 
was maintained, until the time of Constantine, when, Wesley 
claims, certain men began to combine both offices in order to 
gain the income from both. He further states that it is the 
common practice of the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of 


12 Wesley, 

13 Wesley, 

14 Wesley, 

15 Wesley, 


"Ministerial Office," 
"Ministerial Office," 
"Ministerial Office," 
"Ministerial Office," 


Works # 7:274. 
WCC K?r 7:276. 
Works # 7:275. 
ffarlL?/ 7:275. 
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England, and the Presbyterian church to distinguish preachers 
and priests. The Presbyterians license a person to preach 
first, and may, upon completion of all the requirements for 
the office, eventually ordain a person elder.16 

We may quarrel with Wesley's sources and scholarship, 
but we are seeking his understanding and reasons for ordain¬ 
ing lay preachers and eventually elders and superintendents, 
as well as his understanding of the meaning of ordination. 
While this tract may or may not be based on solid scholar 
ship, it does explain his beliefs. Henry Moore, Wesley's 
friend and biographer, disputed his findings with him to the 
extent of pointing out to Wesley that, in the early church, 

the Evangelists Timothy and Titus were ordered by 
the Apostle to ordain Bishops in every place; and 
surely they could not impart to them an authority 
which they did not themselves possess [emphasis in 
original] . 

According to Mr. Moore, Mr. Wesley did not argue the point.17 

John Wesley thus believed there was a definite dis¬ 
tinction between preachers or prophets, and priests. He used 
this distinction to justify his appointing lay preachers. 

But, in the midst of this tract, he also gives us some 
clues regarding his understanding of the priesthood. He 
writes, "Aaron was called to minister in holy things;—to 
offer up prayers and sacrifices; to execute the office of 

16 Wesley, "Ministerial Office," Works . 7:276. 

17 Henry Moore, The Life of the Rev. John Wesley . 2 
vols. (New York: Bangs and Emory, 1825), 2:283-284. 
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Priest."18 He also writes later, 

"Yet even at this day, although the same person 
usually discharges both those offices, yet the 
office of an Evangelist or Teacher does not imply 
that of a Pastor, to whom peculiarly belongs the 
administration of the sacraments; neither among 
the Presbyterians, nor in the Church of England, 
nor even among the Roman Catholics."18 

Thus, he believes two things to be the particular 
province of the priest; prayers for the faithful, and the 
sacraments of baptism and communion. 

He underlines the distinction between priest and 
prophet or preacher by quoting the proceedings of the 1744 
Conference; 


And when that question was proposed, "In what 
light are we to consider ourselves?" it was 
answered, "As extraordinary messengers , raised up 
to provoke the ordinary ones to jealousy." In 
order hereto, one of our first rules was, given to 
each Preacher, "You are to do that part of the work 
which we appoint." But what work was this? Did we 
ever appoint you to administer sacraments; to 
exercise the priestly office? such a design never 
entered into our mind; it was the farthest from 
our thoughts: And if any Preacher had taken such a 
step, we should have looked upon it as a palpable 
breach of this rule, and consequently as a recanta¬ 
tion of our connexion [emphasis in original], 20 

Part of his reason for making this distinction was an 
attempt to avoid giving offense to the Church of England. 
Wesley considered Methodism to be an evangelical movement 


18 Wesley, 
18 Wesley, 
20 wesley. 
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"Ministerial 
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within that church, with preaching the Gospel as its primary 
focus. He himself was quite content to let the existing 
clergy administer the sacraments to his people where they 
were willing to do so. Only where the clergy refused, or 
where his people simply refused to go to church, did Wesley 
make other arrangements, eventually up to and including 
ordaining elders. As he wrote later in this same tract. 

But with the Methodists it is quite otherwise: 
They are not a sect or party; they do not separate 
from the religious community to which they at first 
belonged; they are still members of the Church; 

—such they desire to live and to die. And I 
believe, one reason why God is pleased to continue 
my life so long is, to confirm them in their 
present purpose, not to separate from the Church.21 

John Wesley thus believed the task of the priest was 
prayers for the people of God and administering the sacra¬ 
ments. As we shall see, the first represents the people 
before God, while the second represents God before the 
people. 

"An Address To The Clergy" 

He goes into more detail in the second, earlier, tract, 
"An Address to the Clergy," dated London, February 6, 1756.22 
Although written many years before "The Ministerial Office," 
this tract echoes many of the same ideas. His obvious concern 
in this tract was the state of many clergy, both in the 
Church of England and in other churches as well. As has been 

21 Wesley, "Ministerial Office," Works . 7:278. 

22 Wesley, "An Address To the Clergy," Works . 10:500. 
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pointed out time and again by various historians of the 
period, the general run of clergy of the time were often 
poorly prepared for their ministry, and too many of them were 
obviously out only for their own gain, at the expense of the 
people in their parishes. In this tract, Wesley attempted to 
address the abuses he witnessed, including the idea that if a 
person is suited for no other vocation, he can always "do 
well enough for a Parson! "23 He also addresses such 
concerns as the proper education for a clergyman, the 
personal characteristics and traits needed by a clergyman, 
and the need for clergy to be content with their wages and 
the church they are currently serving. 

He tells us several things about the purpose of the 
ministry, using such phrases as "overseers over the Church," 
"guide of souls," "a teacher of the scriptures," "discernment 
of spirits," "an intention to glorify God, and to save souls 
from death ..." and a "steward of the mysteries of God, a 
shepherd of the souls for whom Christ died. "24 The clergyman 
is also "called, above others, to be an example to the flock, 
in his private as well as public character.. . ."25 j n Wes¬ 
ley's words, the ordained priest is, 

one sent forth from God, to stand between God and 
man, to guard and assist the poor, helpless 
children of men, to supply them both with light and 

23 Wesley, "Address," Works . 10:489. 

2 ^ Wesley, "Address," Works . 10:481-484, 486. 

25 Wesley, "Address," Works . 10:487. 
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strength, to guide them through a thousand known 
and unknown dangers, till at the appointed time he 
returns, with those committed to his charge, to his 
and their Father who is in heaven . . .26 

Finally, "He is continually employed, in what the angels 
of God have not the honour to do,—co-operating with the 
Redeemer of men in 'bringing many children to glory.' "27 

Mediator or Representative? 

At this point, Wesley evidently still understands the 
priest to be a mediator. He writes, 

I am taken from among, and ordained for, men in 
things pertaining to God. I stand between God and 
man, by the authority of the great Mediator, in the 
nearest and most endearing relation both to my 
Creator and to my fellow-creatures. Have I accor¬ 
dingly given my heart to God, and to my brethren 
for his sake? Do I love God with all my soul and 
strength? and my neighbor, every man, as myself ?28 

Wesley eventually changed his mind and came to believe 
the priest was a representative, not a mediator. Baker 
writes that in "The Advantage of the Members of the Church of 
England Over Those of the Church of Rome," Wesley repudiated 
the Council of Trent's claim that "the proper business of a 
priest is to consecrate and offer the body and blood of 
Christ and to remit or retain sins in the chair of confes¬ 
sion. "29 when we come to examine his stance on confession. 


26 Wesley, "Address", Works . 10:488. 

27 Wesley, "Address", Works . 10:488. 

28 Wesley, "Address", Works . 10:498. 

29 Frank Baker, John Weslev and the Church of England 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1970), 152. 
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this shift becomes obvious. Yet even in the 1789 tract, 

Wesley at times sounds as though he still views the priest 
as a mediator who stands between God and man. The priest now 
stands between God and man as a representative of each to 
the other. 

A. B. Lawson, in his study of John Wesley in relation 
to the Church of England, says the priest offers a "sacrifice 
of the lives and possessions of the people whom he repre¬ 
sented as well as himself. . . He represents God, who has 
called him, before men and represents men, who have elected 
him, before God." The priesthood is thus representative of 
the priesthood of the whole church. 30 

The Nature of "Priestly Character" 

Wesley also believed there was no essential difference 
between clergy and laity. We see his belief illustrated 
when he argues against certain beliefs and practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In this debate he is rather vitrio¬ 
lic, and he tends to quibble about minute logical details, 
but we must remember John Wesley was a person of his time in 
Protestant England. His dislike of the Roman Catholic Church 
was political as well as theological, despite the fact that 
there were Roman Catholics among his Methodists, and despite 
the fact that he drew some of his inspiration from Roman 
Catholic writers such as Thomas a' Kempis. 

Roman Catholic theology states that the priest receives 

30 Lawson, 94-95. 
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an indelible and unique character in ordination, especially 
the ability to turn the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ through transubstantiation. Wesley would 
have none of this. While much of his practice was high 
church, thanks to the influence of the Nonjurors, his 
theoloov of communion was classically Protestant and 
Reformed: the elements remain bread and wine, and they are 
merely symbols of Christ's body and blood, not the physical 
reality. 

One gets a slightly different impression from the 
eucharistic hymns John and Charles wrote. J. Ernest 
Rattenbury comments. 

Not only is he [Christ] really present at the 
supper, but heaven comes with Him, and His people 
find in their joyful experience heaven on earth and 
a taste of the fullness that is to be. Furthermore, 
the bread and wine are the offering on earth of the 
tokens of the eternal sacrifice in heaven and 
correspond with that sacrifice, echoing as it were 
below, the plea made to the Father by the Priest— 
Victim, the Lamb of God who is also the shepherd of 
the sheep, who ever liveth to make intercession for 
us. 31 

However, he is not unequivocal on this matter. In "A 
Farther Appeal" Wesley states that an indelible character of 
the priest is conveyed through the Holy Spirit.32 But this 
priestly character must be very different from that found in 


J. Ernest Rattenbury, The Eucharistic Hymns of John 
and Charles Weslev. to Which is App ended Wes ley's Preface 
Ex.trac.t. e , d f Lom BLe:zintl?.--ChLi£.tiai}. Sacram ent and -Sacrifice 
Together with Hymns on the Lord's Supper (London: Epworth, 
1948), 14. 

32 Wesley, Works . 8:184. 
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Roman Catholic theology, because Wesley condemns the Triden¬ 
tine statement about indelible character.33 By pastoral or 
priestly character, Wesley seems to have meant that the 
priest/pastor is a pattern to his or her parishioners, a 
pattern of Christ-like love and care, and a model for them to 
emulate: 


Am I ! a pattern' to my 'flock,* in word, in 
behaviour, in love, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity?' Is my 'word,' my daily conversation, 
'always in grace,' always 'meet to minister grace 
to the hearers?' Is my behaviour suitable to the 
dignity of my calling? Do I walk as Christ also 
walked? Does the love of God and man not only fill 
my heart, but shine through my whole conversation? 
Is the spirit, the temper which appears in all my 
words and actions, such as allows me to say with 
humble boldness. Herein 'be ye followers of me, as 
I am of Christ?' Do all who have spiritual 
discernment take knowledge (judging of the tree by 
its fruits) that 'the life which I now live, I live 
by faith in the Son of God;' and that in all 
'simplicity and godly sincerity I have my conversa¬ 
tion in the world?' Am I exemplarily pure from all 
worldly desire, from all vile and vain affections? 
Is my life one continued labour of love, one tract 
of praising God and helping man? Do I in every¬ 
thing see 'Him who is invisible?' And 'beholding 
with open face the glory of the Lord,' am I 
'changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
by the Spirit of the Lord?'[quotes in original]34 

This lengthy quotation is necessary to show what John 
Wesley himself believed about priestly "character": the 
priest represents a Christ-like life in such a way that 
others may imitate it. 

As he described the moment in "Farther Appeal," Wesley 


33 Baker, 152. 

34 Wesley, "Address," Works . 10:499. 
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believed such a "priestly character" was given him by the 
Holy Ghost at his ordination: 

But before those words . . . were those spoken 
without any restraint or limitation at all, which I 
apprehend to convey an indelible character: 

"Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of 
a Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And be 
thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and 
of his Holy Sacraments; in the name of the Father, 
"35 

• • • ^ 

Wesley later changed his mind slightly, believing that 
ordination in and of itself did not confer an indelible 
character, but rather that "the conferring of spiritual 
grace was the work of God alone." This shows up later in 
his edited version of the thirty-nine articles. The organ¬ 
ized church could only "acknowledge this divine call and 
work" and "add the seal of its own commission so that the 
minister would generally be recognized as such."36 

From this it seems Wesley would agree with Karl Barth, 
who also sets the inner call above the outer call by the 
church. Barth writes, "Ordination, therefore, is not an act 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but a recognition of the 
divine call. "37 our contemporary practice as United Metho- 


35 John Wesley, "Farther Appeal," The Oxford Edition of 
the Works of John Wesley , ed. Gerald R. Cragg, vol. 11 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1975), 184-185. 

3® Baker, 154. 

37 Karl Barth, The Preaching of the Gospel , trans. B.E. 
Hooke (Philadelphia: Westminster 1963), 38. 
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dists would seem to go rather far in the other direction out 
of a concern to get the best possible candidates. While 
Wesley and Barth both surely would agree with testing the 
inner call, yet both might be more than a little concerned 
about our seeming preoccupation with a person conforming to 
the outer call. 

As we have seen, Wesley describes the work of the 
priest as praying for the people of God and administering 
the sacraments and the Word of God. Now, how did he under¬ 
stand the priest's relation to the sacraments in practical 
terms? 

The Priest and the Sacraments 
First let us take what we Methodists consider a non¬ 
sacrament, confession. Wesley understood the priest to be a 
confessor, but his understanding differed considerably from 
that of the Roman Catholics and reflected his Protestant 
roots. This is important in light of the words quoted above 
from the Church of England "ordinal": "Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained."38 

In his tract, "Popery Calmly Considered," Wesley 
follows the Roman Catholic Catechism from the Council of 
Trent and gives his own answers and criticism of the official 


33 Episcopal Church, The Book of Common Prayer: Accord¬ 
ing to the Use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Dnited States of America (New York: Seabury, 1945), 546. 

Note that this language has been deleted from the 1979 revision. 
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answers. In relation to the question about the priest as 
confessor, he writes. 

We Answer: Altho it is often of use to confess 
our sins to a spiritual guide, yet to make confes¬ 
sing to a Priest necessary to forgiveness and 
salvation, is "teaching for doctrines the command¬ 
ments of men." and to make it necessary in all 
cases is to lay a dangerous snare both for the 
Confessor and the confessed. They go on: "The 
sentence pronounced by the Priest in absolution, is 
pronounced by the Judge himself. All the sins of 
the sinner are thereby pardoned, and an entrance 
opened into heaven." 

We cannot allow it. We believe the absolution 
pronounced by the Priest is only declarative and 
conditional. For judicially to pardon sin and 
absolve the sinner, is a power God has reserved to 
himself.39 

In "A Roman Catechism and Reply" he adds to the above 
statement, "and therefore the authority of the priest is 
only ministerial, declarative and conditional."40 

Wesley thus understands the Priest's role as confessor 
to be hearing a person's confession and declaring to them 
what God already has done, i.e., forgiven them their sins in 
the name of Jesus Christ. In no way does Wesley understand 
the Priest as the one who judges the person or pronounces 
forgiveness. The priest is God's representative and spokes¬ 
person, but the priest has no authority to forgive sins 
himself. 

He later reinforced this in his Sunday Service when he 


39 Wesley, "Popery Calmly Considered," Works . 10:153. 

40 Lesley, "A Roman Catechism Faithfully Drawn Out of 
the Allowed Writings of the Church of Rome. With a Reply 
Thereto," Works . 10:124. 
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halved the absolution in the morning prayer. Baker writes, 
"Here he made an important doctrinal change, not only halving 
its content but transforming it from a priestly declaration 
to a pastoral prayer." He also changed "priest" to "elder" in 
the rubrics and made the absolution supplicatory instead of 
declaratory by changing "you" and "your" to "us" and "our.*'41 
In regard to the two sacraments of Baptism and Commu¬ 
nion, here is how Wesley differentiates his own view from 
that of Trent: 

Q.54. Of what virtue are the sacraments? 

A. The sacraments contain the grace which they 
signify, and confer grace ex opera operato . "by the 
work itself," upon such as do not put an obstruc¬ 
tion ( Concil. Trid.. ibid ., can. 6,8.) For these 
sensible and natural things work by the almighty 
power of God in the sacraments, what they could not 
do by their own power. ( Catech. Rom., ibid ., n.27.) 
Reply. It is not sufficient that adult persons 
have no indisposition to receive the grace of the 
sacraments; for there is also required a mind 
well-instructed, a sound belief, and a heart well 
inclined for that purpose. 

(2.) The virtue in the sacraments doth not proceed 
from the mere elements and words, but from the 
blessing of God in consequence of his promise to 
such only as rightly partake of them and are 
qualified for it.42 

Wesley thus argues that the sacraments do not work of 
their own accord, but only in relation to the spiritual 
state of the believer. But, what about the spiritual state 
of the priest dispensing the sacrament? Is that equally 
important? He comments on the Catechism: 


41 Baker, 245-246. 

42 Wesley, "Catechism," Works . 10:113. 
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Q.55. What is necessary to a sacrament on the part 
of those who officiate? 

A. It is absolutely necessary, that those that 
make and consecrate the sacraments have an inten¬ 
tion of doing at least what the Church doeth, and 
doth intend to do. f Concil. Trid.. ibid., can.11.) 
Reply. From hence it follows, that if there be no 
intention, the sacraments are none. And so there 
is no certainty whether the Priest be a Priest, or 
whether in the eucharist the elements continue not 
elements after consecration, and what is taken for 
the host be no other than bread. For without the 
intention, neither is the Priest ordained, nor are 
the elements consecrated.43 

What are we to make of that? Wesley is much clearer in 
"Popery Calmly Considered," making the point that intention 
on the part of the priest is not crucial; otherwise, one 
could never be certain whether one was even baptized.44 
Wesley thus thinks the priest's spiritual state is 
relatively unimportant. Considering the fact that often his 
Methodists had to receive communion from clergy who were 
either indifferent or hostile, he may have been arguing from 
necessity. The question of whether God's grace is made 
available to the expectant soul depends on the Communicant's 
"design to follow Christ [Wesley's term]," not on the 
worthiness of the administrator.45 Thus, even though a 
mediocre or evil priest cannot help but negate to some 
degree the effect of the sacrament, the administrator's 
intent is not nearly so important as' the recipient's. 


43 Wesley, "Catechism," Works . 10:113. 

44 Wesley, "Popery," Works . 10:145. 

45 Baker, 157. (Term in quotes is Wesley's.) 
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v. 


Throughout his life, Wesley remained convinced that it 
was the priest's responsibility to administer the sacraments. 
As Baker writes, Wesley felt that, "only in the most excep¬ 
tional circumstances should baptism be performed by a lay¬ 
man." Also, with regard to the eucharist. Baker reports 
that, "Wesley never shook off his conviction that for the 
sake of decency and order, if not for validity and effec¬ 
tiveness, the Lord's Supper must be administered by an 
ordained clergyman."46 

The Council of Trent taught that, by virtue of his 
ordination, the priest receives the special power to trans¬ 
form the bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ 
through transubstantiation. In actual Roman Catholic prac¬ 
tice, this came to be the central purpose of the priesthood 
and the basis for the radical separation of priest from 
laity. 

Wesley, on the other hand, was adamant that there was 
no change in the substance of the bread and wine. We 
already have mentioned that Wesley's theology of communion 
followed that of the Reformers, especially John Calvin, and 
here he is true to that heritage, despite his many high 
church practices. Wesley writes, "For it is not said, 'This 
is turned into my body,' but, 'This is my body;' which if it 
be taken literally, would rather prove the substance of the 


46 Baker, 157-158. 
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bread to be his body."47 

When the Catechism argues that what is seen and tasted 
are only accidents, and that the true underlying substance 
is now the body and blood of Christ, Wesley replies. 

Our Savior appealed to the senses of his 
disciples: "Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones as ye see me have." Take away 
the certainty of sense, and there is no discerning 
a body from a spirit; and grant transubstantia- 
tion, and we take away the certainty of sense. 48 

Against his perception that Trent teaches that the 
priest offers Christ's sacrifice anew in the mass, Wesley 
replies. 


The Scripture when it extols the perfection and 
infinite value of Christ's sacrifice, doth infer 
from it, that there need not therefore any repeti¬ 
tion of it: "He needeth not daily, as those High 
Priests, to offer up sacrifice, &c.; for this he 
did once, when he offered up himself." (Hebrews 
VII.27)49 

Thus, Wesley would agree with the classical Protestant 
declaration that we remember Christ's sacrifice in the com¬ 
munion; we do not repeat it. 

Wesley also disagreed with the Catholic practice of the 
priest communicating alone. He writes. 

The Apostle calls the Lord's Supper a communion, 
and saith, "All are partakers of that one bread." 

(1 Cor.x.16,17.) And Cassander saith, "It cannot 
properly be a communion unless many partake of it;" 
and adds from the Council of Nants [sic], that "it 
is absurd to say. Lift up your hearts, when there 


47 Wesley, 

48 Wesley, 

49 Wesley, 


"Catechism," Works . 
"Catechism," Works , 
"Catechism," Works . 


10:118. 

10:119. 

10 : 120 . 
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is none communicates with the priest." (Consult, 
art. 24, De Solit. Miss.) and yet the Council of 
Trent declares, whosoever shall say such masses are 
unlawful, and to be abrogated, is accursed. (Sess. 
22, Can.8.)50 

John Wesley thus disagreed with much of what we would 
call the traditional role of the priest, especially in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In this project we are calling this 
traditional priestly role the "sacerdotal role." It is well 
for us to remember, that since Vatican Council II, much of 
what Wesley disliked either has been changed or revoked, 
often along lines he would have encouraged. 

The Eucharistic Hvmns 

In 1948 J. Ernest Rattenbury wrote a classical study of 
the eucharistic hymns of John and Charles Wesley. Since 
these hymns deal with the priest's relation to the eucharist, 
might they tell us anything about Wesley's understanding of 
the priesthood? Rattenbury writes. 

One question remains: "What light do the hymns 
throw on an outward sacrifice and outward priest¬ 
hood?" (1) Clearly, the outward sacrifice is the 
solemn oblation of the earthly tokens of the 
Passion of Christ which re-present the Heavenly 
sacrifice "ever new" and echo on earthly altars the 
continual intercession of our great High Priest in 
Heaven. (2) As to the outward priesthood, I can 
find in these hymns no information whatever.51 

He also writes that "it is always the Church and the 
collective priesthood—'royal priests'—which offer, not the 


50 Lesley, "Catechism," Works , 10:121. 
Rattenbury, 144-145. 
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individual."52 Bowmer adds that the priestly acts are repre¬ 
sentative of the whole Church, offering its sacrifice, "the 
Church offered her oblation through their (the priests') 
instrumentality" but not for salvation.53 Thus "representa¬ 
tive priesthood" represents first of all the church as a 
whole, the "royal priesthood" of 1 Peter. 

The Twentv-five Articles 

Another set of clues to how John Wesley viewed the 
priesthood is to be found in his edited version of the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of England. He shortened 
them to twenty-five articles and edited the remainder before 
he sent them to the Methodists in America for their consi¬ 
deration as they were setting up their own church in 1784. 

Comparing the Book of Common Praver with Wesley's 
Twentv-nine Articles , one can see the omitted articles were: 
III, "Of the going down of Christ into Hell"; VIII, "Of the 
Creeds"; XIII, "Of Works before Justification"; XV, "Of 
Christ alone without Sin"; XVII, "Of Predestination and 
Election"; XVIII, "Of obtaining eternal Salvation only by the 
Name of Christ"; XX, "Of the Authority of the Church"; XXI, 
"Of the Authority of General Councils"; XXIII, "Of Minister¬ 
ing in the Congregation"; XXVI, "Of the Dnworthiness of the 
Ministers, which hinders not the effect of the Sacraments"; 
XXIX, "Of the Wicked, which eat not the Body of Christ in use 

52 Rattenbury, 145. 

5 3 Bowmer, 165. 
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of the Lord's Supper"; XXXIII, "Of Excommunicate Persons, how 
they are to be avoided"; XXXV, "Of the Homilies"; XXXVI, "Of 
Consecration of Bishops and Ministers"; and XXXVII, "Of the 
Power of the Civil Magistrates".54 

First, it is in line with his use of lay preachers and 
justifying them as "prophets" that he omits XXIII, "Of Minis¬ 
tering in the Congregation." The full text of the omitted 
article is. 

It is not lawful for any man to take upon him 
the office of public preaching, or ministering the 
Sacraments in the Congregation, before he be law¬ 
fully called, and sent to execute the same. And 
those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, 
which be chosen and called to this work by men who 
have public authority given unto them in the Con¬ 
gregation, to call and send Ministers into the 
Lord's vineyard.55 

First, since Wesley could not get any bishops (men who 
have public authority given unto them in the Congregation) 
to appoint lay preachers, nor ordain clergy for America, he 
decided to do it himself. He hardly would want to retain an 
article which argued otherwise. This article also seems to 
lay too much emphasis upon the outward call by the church, 
playing down the inner call from God. For Wesley, who empha¬ 
sizes the inner call, this would not do at all. 

It is difficult to understand why Wesley omitted 
Article XXVI, since he apparently agreed with it. The plain 

54 United Methodist Church, Discipline , par. 68, 55-33; 
Episcopal Church, Book Of Common Prayer . 603-611. 

55 Episcopal Church, Book of Common Prayer . 607. 
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sense of the article is that, even when administered by an 
evil minister, the sacrament is still effective. Why would 
Wesley omit it if he agreed with it? Did he change his mind 
late in life, or did he want to emphasize that it also was 
important for the priest to present a blameless moral 
example? 

Thus the Twentv-Nine Articles # with the exception of 
number XXVI noted above, as edited by Wesley seem to agree 
with positions he took in his other writings concerning the 
ministry. The remainder of his omissions and editorial 
changes are not concerned with the subject of this project. 

In summary, according to John Wesley the Christian 
ministry or priesthood is representative rather than mediato¬ 
rial; this is why he calls it the "representative ministry." 
The priest acts as both God's representative to the congrega¬ 
tion and the congregation's representative to God. The priest 
stands with the people and on their behalf before God. In 
practical terms, the office of the priest in John Wesley's 
eyes is to pray for God's people, to declare the fact that 
God has forgiven their sins in Christ, to administer to them 
the sacraments of baptism and communion, and to preach to 
them the Word of God. While he argued that the offices of 
priest and prophet or preacher are normally to be distin¬ 
guished from each other, they are not separate in practice. 
This is why Wesley claimed as his goal inciting the regular 
clergy to jealousy. In "A Farther Appeal" he wrote "every 
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Minister is a prophet. . . . For we do speak in the name of 
God."56 

Concerning clergy character, Wesley believed that this 
was the personal character of the individual, as they sought 
to live a Christlike life and set an example for others. One 
received this character at ordination as an ideal for which 
to strive. He probably would have said that the clergy are 
to be an example of striving for perfection in love. 

Yet another way to state it is to say the "representa¬ 
tive Ministry" is three-fold: 

1. Representing God in Christ to the people. 

2. Representing the people before God, through Christ. 

3. Representing the ideal of striving for Christian 
perfection in love. 

A very important part of this third representation is 
the work of the shepherd of the flock, the "pastor" who 
calls from house to house, nurturing, guiding, exhorting, 
encouraging all to strive toward Christian perfection. 

As we have seen, he believed in an "outward priesthood" 
but did not define it. But the priestly element was the 
reason he did not allow his preachers to administer the 
sacraments. He also definitely retained the Anglican three¬ 
fold order of Bishop or Superintendent, Elder and Deacon. 57 

There is one final quote from John Wesley which elo- 

Wesley, "Farther Appeal," Works . 8:109. 

57 Bowmer, 162-164. 
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quently sums up his ideal of the Christian ministry. 

Although it comes from early in his life, when he was a 
missionary in Georgia, it contradicts nothing even in his 
1789 tract. It is a journal entry drawn up in September, 
1736, in which he tells how as one pastor he simply could 
not do all that he felt required of him: 

So that even in this town (not to mention 
Frederica and all the small settlements) there are 
above five hundred sheep that are (almost) without 
a shepherd. He that is unjust must be unjust 
still. Here is none to search out and lay hold on 
the Mollia temoora fandi [apt times for talk] and 
to persuade him to save his soul alive. He that is 
a babe in Christ may be so still; here is none to 
attend the workings of grace upon his spirit, to 
feed him by degrees with good convenient for him, 
and gently lead him till he can follow the Lamb 
wherever he goeth. Does any err from the right 
way? Here is none to recall him; he may go on to 
seek death in the error of his life. Is any 
wavering? Here is none to confirm him. Is any 
falling? There is none to lift him up.58 


58 Heitzenrater, 1:77-78. 
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Chapter 4 
Confusion Reigns 

The second chapter of this project showed how a person 
can be a religious symbol/ in this case/ a priest symbolizing 
or representing Christ and His church to each other. The 
third chapter demonstrated how John Wesley understood the 
ordained ministry as "representative," with clergy repre¬ 
senting the people of God in their ministry, and God in 
their midst. 

But today the United Methodist Church is experiencing 
confusion about the meaning and place of the ordained minis¬ 
try. The root of that confusion seems to center at least 
partly on what this project is calling the priestly role as 
symbolizing the servant ministry of Christ and representing 
the people of God before Christ. There is also a contradic¬ 
tion between the disciplinary statements concerning the 
representative ministry and the two current ordinals. The 
current stance appears to view the ordained clergy as 
representatives in only a very limited sense, and certainly 
not as symbols. Moreover, while the diaconate is explicitly 
representative of ministries of service and justice in the 
newer alternative ordinal, neither the ordinal nor the 
Discipline explain in what way the order of elder is repre¬ 
sentative. 
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Ordained Ministry According to The Discipline 
According to The Discipline , the ordained ministry 
begins with the universal ministry of all Christians, which 
is in turn based on "Christ's ministry of outreaching 
love."1 


According to paragraph 108 of the Discipline . Ordained 
and Diaconal ministers are then called out of the "General 
Ministry of all Christians." Paragraph 110 describes the 
ordained ministry in these terms: 

Par. 110. Ordained Ministry.—the ordained 
ministers are called to specialized ministries of 
Word, Sacrament, and Order. Through these dis¬ 
tinctive functions ordained ministers devote them¬ 
selves wholly to the work of the Church and to the 
upbuilding of the general ministry. They do this 
through careful study of the Scripture and its 
faithful interpretation, through effective procla¬ 
mation of the gospel and responsible administration 
of the Sacraments, through diligent pastoral 
leadership of their congregations for fruitful 
discipleship, and by following the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in witnessing beyond the congregation 
in the local community and to the ends of the 
earth. The ordained ministry is defined by its 
intentionally representative character . . . 

Ordained Ministry According to 
The Book of Worship 

But nowhere does the Discipline define this "inten¬ 
tionally representative character,** except by implying that 
it represents the Church, the people of God, both in the 
local congregation and to the local community and the world. 
It is obvious that this description has not satisfied United 


1 U.M.C., Discipline , par. 104. 
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Methodists, who sense there is more to the ordained ministry 
than merely representing the church. Also, these descriptions 
do not match our traditional ordination services for Deacons 
and Elders, as we find them in the 1965 Book of Worship , 
rites based on John Wesley's Sunday Service , which is in turn 
based on the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. 
In the 1965 Book of Worship the duties of the deacon 

are: 


to conduct divine worship and to assist the elder 
in the administration of the Holy Communion, to 
read and expound the Holy Scriptures, to instruct 
the youth, and to baptize. And, furthermore, it is 
(his) office to search for the needy, that they may 
be visited and relieved.2 

It is no accident that visiting the sick and needy, the 
traditional work of the deacon in the early church, is 
mentioned last among the duties. Later in the service, it 
becomes obvious that the order of deacon is considered merely 
a stepping-stone to being ordained elder: 

That they, continuing ever stable and strong in 
thy Son Jesus Christ, may so well behave themselves 
in this office that they may be found worthy to be 
called into the higher ministry in thy church. 3 

As we shall see in chapter 6, this relegation of the 
order of Deacon to secondary status is hardly unique to the 
United Methodist Church. But the general ecumenical recogni¬ 
tion that the diaconate is a ministry in its own right has 


2 United Methodist Church, The Book of Worship for 
Church and Home (Nashville: Methodist Pub. House, 1965), 45. 

3 Book of Worship . 46. 
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helped cause part of the confusion about ordained ministry 
in the United Methodist Church today, a confusion which has 
only been compounded by addition of the "Diaconal Ministry" 
for selected lay ministries. The order for the ordination of 
deacons contains no direct statement about the representative 
character of ministry. The same is true for the "Order for 
the Ordination of Elders." There the elder is presented in 
the role of "keeper of the sacred treasure of the faith" and 
"guardian of the flock of God:" 

That you are to be messengers, watchmen , and 
stewards of the Lord; to teach and to admonish, to 
feed and provide for the Lord's family; to seek for 
Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for 
his children who are in the midst of this evil 
world, that they may be saved through Christ 
forever. 

Have always, therefore, in your remembrance how 
great a treasure is committed to your charge. For 
they unto whom you are to minister are the sheep of 
Christ, for whom he gave his life. The Church which 
you must serve is his Bride and his Body. And if it 
shall happen the Church, or any member thereof, do 
take any hurt or hindrance by reason of your 
negligence, you know the greatness of the fault. 
Wherefore see that you never cease your labor, your 
care, and your diligence until you have done all 
that lieth in you, according to your bounden duty, 
to bring all such as shall be committed to your 
charge unto perfectness in Christ.4 

This is reinforced by the question asked the candidate 
for elder's orders: 

Will you give faithful diligence duly to mini¬ 
ster the doctrine of Christ, the Sacraments, and 
the discipline of the Church, and in the spirit of 
Christ to defend the Church against all doctrine 


4 Book of Worship. 49. 
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contrary to God's Word?5 

The idea of keeper of the sacred mysteries is again 
reinforced by the traditional wording of the charge given as 
the bishop ordains each candidates "And be thou a faithful 
dispenser of the Word of God, and of his holy Sacraments."6 
Ordained Ministry A ccording to 
The Alternative Ordinal 

For the most part, the ordination services in the 1965 
Book of Worship were adapted from the Book of Common Praver 
of the Anglican Church, and, as such, they represent the 
Anglo-Catholic heritage of John Wesley, but they do not 
truly express the modern United Methodist understanding of 
"representative ministry.* This is better expressed in the 
ordinal for alternative use adopted by the 1980 General 
Conference. 

For deacons, the alternative service begins with the 
early church's understanding of the diaconate being a minis¬ 
try of service. In examining the candidates for deacon, the 
bishop says the following: 

Every Christian is called to follow Jesus Christ 
in a ministry of service to the world. . . . God 
has called you to a special ministry that will 
exemplify this servanthood in the church and in the 
world. In the name of Jesus Christ, you are to 
serve all people, particularly the poor, the weak, 
the sick, and the lonely. You are to represent to 
the Church the ministry of servanthood in the world 
to which all Christians are called in baptism. You 

5 Book of Worship . 50. 

6 Book of Worship. 52. 
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are to interpret to the Church the needs, concerns, 
and hopes of the world. At all tiroes, by your life 
and teaching you are to show Christ's people that 
in serving the helpless they are serving Christ.7 

This summarizes both the link to service, and the idea 
of representing the ideal of a service ministry to all 
Christians for their imitation. This is reinforced later by 
the question: "Will you, in the exercise of your ministry, 
represent to the people of God their own responsibility to 
serve others by an active concern for peace, justice, and 
freedom for all people?" 8 

Then the bishop tells all gathered: 

The ministry of a deacon is to participate with 
the elders in leading the worship of the people and 
in preaching the Word of God, to assist the elders 
at Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; to serve the 
needs of the poor, the sick, and the oppressed; to 
fulfill such other responsibilities in Church and 
society as are appropriate to a ministry of 
service; and to represent to the Church the role of 
servanthood in the world that properly belongs to 
all God's people. These are the duties of a 
deacon. 9 

Here the representative ministry is narrowly defined as 
giving the church a servant role model to follow. Even though 
there is no hint of representing the church before God, nor 
of representing Christ to the people, much less of symboliz¬ 
ing Christ, at least it partially defines representative 


' United Methodist Church, Board of Discipleship, An Or¬ 
dinal: The United Methodist Church . Adopted for official 
alternative use by the 1980 General Conference, (Nashville: 
United Methodist Pub. House, 1979), 31. 

8 Ordinal . 33. 

9 Ordinal . 33-34. 
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ministry. 

In contrast, the section of the alternative ordinal for 

elders says nothing about representative ministry, except in 

relation to the diaconate. Candidates for elder are 

called to share in the ministry of Christ and of 
the whole Church: by preaching the Word of God and 
presiding at Baptism and the Lord's Supper; by 
leading the people of God in worship and prayer, 
and nourishing, teaching, and encouraging them from 
the riches of God's grace; by exercising pastoral 
care and oversight, ordering the life of the 
congregation, counseling the troubled in spirit, 
and declaring the forgiveness of sin; by leading 
the people of God in their obedience to mission in 
the world, and in their concern for justice, peace, 
and freedom for all people; by taking a responsible 
place in the government of the Church and in 
service to the community; and by being conformed to 
the life of Christ, who took the form of a servant 
for our sake. 10 

Later the candidates are asked 

to fulfill the duties of your calling among the 
people committed to your care; to preach and teach 
the Word of God and the faith of the Church, to 
lead the celebration of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, to exercise pastoral care and leadership, 
and in the spirit of Christ to defend the Church 
against all doctrine contrary to God's Word.H 

Thus, the elder's role is Word, Sacrament and Order, or 
Preaching, administering, counseling and disciplining, but 
not representing, at least not according to the ritual. The 
Ministry Study Committee sought to address this and other 
problems in its report to the 1984 General Conference. 


10 Q xd inal/ 39-40. 

11 Ordinal . 42-43. 
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Ministry Study Committee of the General Board of Higher 
Education and Ministry attempted to deal with the confusion 
over the relationship between lay and ordained ministry by 
proposing two parallel ordinations. One was to Elder's orders 
of Word, Sacrament and Order; the other was to Deacon's 
orders of "Liturgy, Service and Justice within the local 
congregation and in the world."12 These two forms of repre¬ 
sentative ministry are "non-hierarchical in nature and 
differentiated by representative roles, functions, and means 
of accountability."13 

In its theological prologue, the committee begins with 
the idea that "sin is rooted in us, and we cannot save our¬ 
selves from it." Thus, "making humanity's nature, condition, 
and cause his own, Jesus gave himself as a redeeming sacri¬ 
fice for all humanity." It then goes on to describe Jesus' 
ministry as "a liberating and reconciling ministry." Then, 

through his life of service, his death and resur¬ 
rection, Jesus Christ brought into being a new 
covenant community, the Church, which is the Body 
of Christ in the world. Through the Church, Christ 
continues his ministry in the world. All of his 
disciples are called to Christ's servant ministry. 


12 "Report of the Ministry Study Committee, General 
Board of Higher Education and Ministry," Daily Christian 
Advocate . advance ed., 6 (March 1, 1984): par. 104, E-27. 

13 Daily Ch ristian Advocate: Advance Edition . 6 (March, 
1984): par. 103.3, E-24. 
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disciples are called to Christ's servant ministry. 
The Church's ministry is the calling of people into 
the community of God's righteous and gracious rule, 
which is life in and under the rule of grace. 14 

The prologue concludes by saying that "all members of 
the Church are, through baptism, anointed to the corporate 
ministry of Christ."15 

According to the Study Committee, representative minis¬ 
try is 


representative of Christ and the whole Church in 
exemplifying and embodying the Gospel witness to 
the general ministry of the Church. It is also 
representative of the Gospel by empowering the 
Church to fulfill its corporate ministry to repre¬ 
sent Christ to the world. Within this context, 
representative ministers are the servants of God's 
servants. 

Representative ministry is not a substitution 
for the general ministry and is neither superior 
nor inferior to the general ministry. It models and 
enables ministry. 

Representative ministers "are representative of the 
entire community of Christ, who act in his name for all of 

i >■> * ' 

his people, and who are authorized to such action by the 
whole Church."16 

Representative ministry thus has several levels of 
meaning. The first, most general meaning, is the entire 
Church representing the ministry of Christ in the world. At 
the next level, it is individuals who as representative 
ministers represent to the Church first and then to the 


14 Daily Christian Advocate , par. 101, E-25. 

15 Daily Christian Advocate , par. 102.1, E-26. 

16 Daily Christian A dvocate , par. 103.1-2, E-26. 
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world, the example of Christ to exemplify and follow. Repre¬ 
sentative ministry in this second sense has as its primary 
purpose the building up of Christ's body and the perfecting 
in ministry of all its members. Deacons "represent to the 
Church its identity with Christ as servants," while elders 
"devote themselves to the work of the Church and to the 
upbuilding of the general ministry."17 

This is similar to the understanding of the meaning and 
purpose of the three- fold ordination in the Anglican Church, 
as described by Joe Morris Doss. The exception is that Doss 
argues for retention of the ordination of bishops as a third 
representative order representing the unity of the Church, 
while United Methodists see Bishops as "superintendents" who 
are consecrated, not ordained.18 

The Study Committee views ordination in this way: 

The Church ordains certain of its members for 
representative ministry in the name of Christ, and 
in so doing it seeks to continue the mission of the 
apostles and to remain faithful to their teaching. 
Within the Church the ordained ministry has a 
particular task of preserving and actualizing the 
apostolic faith and ministry. The act of ordination 
attests the bond of the Church with Jesus Christ 
and the apostolic witness, recalling that it is the 
risen Lord who is the true ordainer and, through 


17 Daily Christian Advocate , IV,f.ii, E-24. 

1® Joe Morris Doss, "The Unified Symbol of Ministry: 
Sacramental Orders," Anglican Theological Review 62, no. 1 
(January, 1980): 20-36. In its more recent work, the United 
Methodist Study Committee has received a paper which advo¬ 
cated ordination of bishops. See "Ordination of Lay Diaconate 
Proposed by Commission," The United Methodist Newscope . 14, 
no. 39 (September 25, 1986): 1. 
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the Holy Spirit, bestows the gift.19 
Further, "ordination marks (those ordained) as persons 
who represent to the Church its own identity and mission in 
Jesus Christ."20 "The ordained person becomes representative 
of the entire ministry of Christ in the Church and of the 
ministry required of the entire Church in the world."21 The 
Church invokes the Holy Spirit to "give the ordinand power 
to fulfill the gift of ministry now given to her or him." 

But, according to the report, ordination "does not infuse 
character, qualities, and qualifications desired in the 
minister." Would John Wesley agree with this? Probably not 
entirely, but he would agree with the rest of the paragraph: 
"There is a modeling of holiness expected of the ordained 
minister. But it is not different in kind from that expected 
of all persons in the general ministry. "22 

< The 1984 General Conference did not pass the Committee's 
recommendations, but it also did not reject the basic 
theology. Rather it seemed to feel that deacons as a 
separate order should not be granted conference membership 
in full connection, that this should be reserved solely for 
Elders. A new report apparently meets this objection. 


19 Daily Christian A dvocate , par. 

20 Daily Christian Advocate , par. 

21 Daily Christian Advocate , par. 

22 Daily Christian Advocate , par. 


106, E-27. 

107.1, E-27. 

108.1, E-27. 
109.1-3, E-29 & 30. 
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A Representative United Me thodist Theologian 

The best contemporary Methodist statement of the 

meaning of ordination is to be found in the writings of 

Geoffrey Wainwright, especially in his book, Doxoloav . where 

he writes that "the vocation of the ordained ministry is to 

be a personal reminder to the whole Church of the mutual 

service to which all the followers of Jesus are called."23 

That is perhaps the best definition of "representative 

ministry." He goes on to say, 

. . . the special calling of the orJained ministry 
is precisely to lead all the baptized into growing 
conformity to Christ. Freedom for the selfless 
service of God and of fellow human beings is the 
true liberation which following Jesus brings 
[emphasis in original].24 

This is the enabling and edifying function of ordained 
ministry. 

In regard to ordination, Wainwright says, "In the 
sacraments, present realities are evaluated in relation to 
the ultimate values—and are either rejected, or purified, 
or affirmed, or enhanced, or transformed in the sacramental 
action.. . . Ordination reinterprets authority as service. "25 
Thus the ordained person represents Christ, not as Lord, but 
as servant of the servants of God. 

In regard to what happens in ordination, he writes, "In 

23 wainwright, 77. 

24 Wainwright, 77. 

23 wainwright, 83. 
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the prayers of ordination also, the Spirit of God is 
expected to work with enabling effect upon the human 
spirit."26 Also, "Ordination prayers recognize that the 
special enablement of the Spirit is needed for those who are 
to minister in the life and worship of the Church."27 
Finally, "The structural place and function of the ordained 
ministry within the Church may be stenographically charac¬ 
terized as 'oversight.'"28 Thus, while we are not able to 
agree with either the Roman Catholic or Anglo-Catholics that 
an indelible character is conferred at ordination, we do 
believe that the gifts of the Holy Spirit are required for a 
person to do the work of representative ministry, and that in 
ordination we ask God to bestow those gifts and enable the 
ordinand. 

Compariso n with Theologians in Other Traditions 

How does the United Methodist position on ordination 
compare to those of other Christian groups? While we examine 
other traditions at greater length in chapter 6, we need to 
compare those other traditions' stands on ordination briefly 
here as well. 

Karl Barth, representing the Reformed tradition, writes 
that "Ordination ... is not an act of ecclesiastical 

26 Wainwright, 93. 

27 wainwright, 107. 

28 Wainwright, 117. 
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jurisdiction, but a recognition of the divine call."29 in 
other words, for Barth the emphasis is totally on God's call 
to a person, which the Church can only ratify. We have 
already seen that he and Wesley agree on this point. 

Karl Rahner, a Roman Catholic theologian, writes that 

This act both confers the office and pledges to 
the new office bearer the divine grace necessary in 
order that he may exercise his office for the good 
of the Church and for his own salvation . . . 
confers power absolutely and irrevocably, together 
with God's solemn pledge of grace for its exercise 
.... "30 

Rahner, of course, is heavily influenced by Karl Barth, 
and is perhaps somewhat "Protestant" in his understanding 
here. United Methodists agree that, once ordained, always 
ordained, but we would hold back from "absolutely and irre¬ 
vocably." Since the Roman Catholic Church is itself in the 
midst of change in its ideas about the priesthood, it is 
difficult at this time to get a fix on a distinctively 
"Catholic" doctrine of the priesthood.31 

Richard Hanson, an Anglican, writes "Ordination doesn't 
confer a character indelibilis . but it does call one to a 
different style of life." In answer to the question of 


29 Barth, 38. 

29 Karl Rahner and Herbert Vorgrimler, "Order, Holy 
Orders," Theological Dictionary # ed. Cornelius Ernst, trans. 
Richard Strachan (New Yorks Herder & Herder, 1965), 327. 

31 See Walter Kasper, "A New Dogmatic Outlook On the 
Priestly Ministry," trans. John Drury, The Identity of the 
Priest , ed. Karl Rahner, Concilium: Theology in the Age of 
Renewal, vol. 43 (New York: Paulist Press, 1969), 20-33. 
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whether ordination confers a ootestas over the communion 
elements/ Hanson says, "No, it confers authority to represent 
the church and bless the elements in their name."32 Hanson 
represents the "low church" end of the Anglican spectrum, 
and many Anglicans would take a much more catholic stance and 
say that, yes, ordination does confer such a power of 
sacrifice. The problem is that there is so much leeway within 
the Anglican tradition, it is difficult to find a position 
which is truly representative of all Anglicans. 

A Comparison With the Lima Document 

Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry (BEM), also known as 
the "Lima Document", is the result of fifty-three years of 
interdenominational discussions on the sacraments and Chris¬ 
tian ministry sponsored by the Faith and Order Commission of 
the World Council of Churches. The section on the ministry 
is the weakest of the three, because there is less agreement 
at this time on the ordained ministry than on baptism or the 
eucharist. Yet the paper is valuable in telling us where we 
do agree, and where we still need work. Thus bem is also an 
excellent touchstone for the individual churches as they 
seek to further their own understanding of the ministry. 

BEM begins its exploration of ministry with the ministry 
of God in Jesus Christ, a ministry which is continued by the 
Church, Christ's body on earth. The Church is called to live 
and bring to the world the kingdom of God, and it is called 

32 Hanson, 108. 
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and gifted by the Holy Spirit to carry out this mission. "All 
members are called to discover, with the help of the com¬ 
munity, the gifts they have received and to use them for the 
building up of the Church and for the service of the world to 
which the Church is sent."33 

The firsc point of difficulty is that there is a wide 
diversity of opinions about "how the life of the church is 
to be ordered" and "the place and forms of the ordained 
ministry."34 

Another cause of great difficulty is the tendency of 
member churches to use differing definitions of terms. BEM 
uses the following definitions for the purposes of the 
document: 


1. The word charism denotes the gifts bestowed 
by the Holy Spirit on any member of the body of 
Christ for the building up of the community and the 
fulfillment of its calling. 

2. The word ministry in its broadest sense 
denotes the service to which the whole people of 
God is called, whether as individuals, as a local 
community, or as the universal Church. Ministry or 
ministries can also denote the particular institu¬ 
tional forms which this service may take. 

3. The term ordained ministry refers to persons 
who have received a charism and whom the church 
appoints for service by ordination through the 
invocation of the Spirit and the laying on of 
hands. 

4. Many churches use the word priest to denote 
certain ordained ministers. Because this usage is 
not universal, this document will discuss the 


33 world Council of Churches, Commission on Faith and 
Order, Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry . Faith and Order paper, 
no. Ill (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1982), 20. 

34 W.C.C., EEM/ 20. 
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substantive questions in paragraph 17.35 
BEM sees the ordained ministry as representative. This 
begins with the twelve apostles, who were "representatives 
of the renewed Israel. At that moment they represent the 
whole people of God and at the same time exercise a special 
role in the midst of that community."36 

The representative ministry of ordained ministers is 
three-fold: (1) to represent Jesus Christ to the community 
and proclaim his message of reconciliation, (2) to call the 
community to submit to the authority of Jesus Christ, and, 

(3) to guide and assemble the dispersed people of God, in 
anticipation of the coming Kingdom. 37 

The community needs ordained ministers, but ordained 
ministers cannot exist as such without the community: 

They serve to build up the community in Christ 
and to strengthen its witness. In them the Church 
seeks an example of holiness and loving concern. . 

. . Ordained ministers can fulfill their calling 
only in and for the community.38 

Continuing, it says that. 

The chief responsibility of the ordained 
ministry is to assemble and build up the body of 
Christ by proclaiming and teaching the Word of God, 
by celebrating the sacraments, and by guiding the 
life of the community in its worship, its mission 


35 

W.C.C., 

BEM. 

21:7 

36 

W.C.C., 

BEM. 

21:10 

37 

W.C.C., 

BEM. 

21:11 

38 

W.C.C., 

BEM. 

22:12 
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and its caring ministry. 39 
In connection with the purpose of this project, bem 
sees the eucharist as the most crucial locus of the meaning 
and purpose of the ordained ministry, stating. 

It is especially in the eucharistic celebration 
that the ordained ministry is the visible focus of 
the deep and all-embracing communion between Christ 
and the members of his body. In the celebration of 
the eucharist, Christ gathers, teaches and nour¬ 
ishes the Church. It is Christ who invites to the 
meal and who presides at it. In most churches this 
presidency is signified and represented by an 
ordained minister.40 

One weakness in the current United Methodist statements 
on the ordained ministry, both in The Discipline and the 
Study Committee reports, is the relationship of ordained 
clergy to the sacraments, especially the eucharist. The other 
deficiency is that the United Methodist understanding of 
representative ministry is too one-sided; ordained clergy 
represent only the Church, both the congregation they serve 
and the larger Church. BEM reminds us that ordained clergy 
also represent God in Christ. For BEM . this is the source of 
the authority of ordained clergy, but it is the authority of 
a servant. Clergy are to commit their lives to the com¬ 
munity, and they are to seek to follow the self-giving model 
of Jesus Christ, who gave his life for the Church. 41 

BEM is honest about the deep disagreements over whether 


39 W.C.C., 1EM/ 22:13. 

40 W.C.C., BEH/ 22:14. 

41 W.C.C., EfiH, 23:16. 
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ordained clergy should be called priests, bem tends toward 

saying they should be called priests, first reminding us 

that Christ's sacrifice and role as our "high priest" was 

unique and unrepeatable. Then it reminds us that "all members 

are called to offer their being 'as a living sacrifice' and 

to intercede for the Church and the salvation of the world." 

Then it defines as a priestly service the 

strengthening and building up [of] the royal and 
prophetic priesthood of the faithful through word 
and sacraments, through [the priests'] prayers of 
intercession, and through their pastoral guidance 
of the community.42 »"* 

The commentary on this section makes the differences of 
opinion even more apparent. First, it affirms that "the 
priesthood of Christ and the priesthood of the baptized have 
in their respective ways the function of sacrifice and 
intercession," but that "believers need to receive continu¬ 
ally as a gift of God that which Christ has done for them. "43 
This implies a need on the part of God's people for an 
ongoing intercessory medium, i.e., the priest or ordained 
clergy. United Methodists definitely would balk at this, 
saying Christ is our sole mediator. 

The next paragraph of commentary defends the idea of a 
Christian ordained priesthood. It first carefully distin¬ 
guishes the ordained minister as priest from the sacrificial 
priesthood of the Old Testament, from the unique redemptive 

42 w.C.C., EM, 23:17. 

43 W.C.C., BEK , commentary on 17, 23. 
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priesthood of Christ, and from the corporate priesthood of 
the people of God. It then quotes Rom. 15:16, "a priestly 
service of the gospel of God, so that the offering of the 
Gentiles may be acceptable by the Holy Spirit," implying 
that some kind of priestly mediation is still needed. 44 if 
so, then such a priestly mediation is "spiritual" and only 
indirectly related to the idea of sacrifice. 

Thus, Bap.ti g JU.-Eygh3J.i gt -a nd -Mi n lstry, while not 
perfect, gives us an excellent yardstick by which to measure 
our own statements on the ordained ministry. In particular, 
it shows up our neglect of the sacramental role of ordained 
clergy, as well as the one-sidedness of our understanding of 
"representation.» 

Work Needing to be Done 

Pour areas of concern come out of this analysis of 
current United Methodist documents concerning ordination. 

The first is the position of the laity. The report to the 
1984 General Conference is the strongest statement to date 
that the ministry of all Christians is the necessary starting 
point for discussing ministry. Yet much remains to be done 
here, especially in the area of mutual trust between clergy 
and laity (but General Conference cannot legislate that). 

The second area of concern is the Diaconate. The one 
weakness of not ordaining elders first to the diaconate is 
the symbolic separation of elders from the ministry of 

44 w.C.C., BEM , commentary on 17, 23. 
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service, peace and justice. Elders need to be reminded they 
too are servants of the servants of God in the image of 
Jesus Christ. On the other hand, separating the diaconate 
out as a separate ordained ministry is a good idea, in that 
it gives more authority to those ministries of service than 
they have had in the past. At the same time, is this going 
to create confusion when it comes to dealing with persons 
(such as the author of this project) who are "Certified 
Ministers of Music" and "Certified Ministers of Christian 
Education?" There obviously will be a period of great con¬ 
fusion for all concerned. 

Another question which even BEM does not address is 
that of inactive clergy. In United Methodist terms, what 
happens when a person locates? If ordination is for life, 
then what happens when one ceases to function in an official 
capacity as a "representative minister?" Currently, people 
on location tend to drop out of sight. Should there not at 
least be some way to remember they are still part of the 
general ministry of all Christians and officially recognize 
that fact? In some circumstances, might it not be possible 
to give them formal recognition at Annual Conference similar 
to the recognition we give retirees? 

Analyzing the Confusion 

The first chapter introduced a theological framework 
with analogical thinking at one pole and dialectical thinking 
at the other. This framework can help us clear away our 
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confusion concerning ordination. At one extreme of the con¬ 
tinuum is the "Catholic" position, which emphasizes the 
"analogical imagination" and the immanence of God. This 
position views the created world itself as a sacrament of 
God, and it affirms "Finitum infiniti capax est f * the finite 
is capable of the infinite. In this tradition, the priest 
becomes not only a representative of Christ, nor only a 
symbol, but even a sacrament of Christ. Thus ordination is a 
sacrament in that it creates a living sacrament or symbol of 
Christ and his Church. 

At the opposite pole is the Reformed position, which 
views God as transcendent, totally "Other," and separate 
from, yet active in the world. This position insists that 
"Finitum non est capax infiniti," the finite is not capable 
of the infinite. Thus, in no way is a sinful human being 
capable of even representing Christ, much less symbolizing 
Christ, much less being a sacrament of Christ. This pole 
stands under the cross of Christ crucified, which radically 
judges sin and shames all pretensions toward being like God. 
Ordination becomes the church's recognition of God's call to 
the ordinand and bestowal of the "office" of preacher upon 
that person. In no way does ordination confer any special 
abilities or capacities. 

Partly because of its Anglican heritage, and partly 
because of John Wesley's own leanings, the United Methodist 
Church finds itself somewhere in the middle of this spectrum. 
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While tending toward the Reformed pole, it has some Catholic 
tendencies as well. What else is "Christian Perfection" than 
sanctification understood in a Catholic sense? But John 
Wesley was staunchly Reformed in most of his doctrine, 
especially concerning the ordained priesthood and the 
eucharist. At the same time, contrary to contemporary United 
Methodist understandings, he viewed the representative 
ministry as a two-fold or two-way representation, of Christ 
to his people and of the Church to Christ. 

It is this situation of being somewhere in the middle of 
the Reformed-Catholic spectrum which contributes much of our 
confusion about ordination. Yet we are making progress in 
clarifying the issues and our beliefs. Representative 
ministry begins with the ministry of all Christians, who 
represent the ministry of Christ in the world. People with a 
call and gifts and graces may be selected out of the general 
ministry to be ordained to special representative ministries 
of Service, Justice and Peace for Deacons, and Word, Sacra¬ 
ment and Order for Elders. These non-hierarchical positions 
serve to build up the Body of Christ and the ministry of all 
Christians. Both representative ministries represent the 
Church and all Christians. The next step in Methodism's 
process of clarification should be to clarify the position on 
the relationship between elders and the sacraments, and 
whether there is any way ordained clergy also represent 
Christ. 
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The next problem to be addressed is how to describe the 
Christ clergy represent or symbolize. In the next chapter we 
shall examine two key biblical passages in an attempt to 
solve that problem. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Christ Our High Priest 

The thesis of this project is that the priestly role of 
United Methodist clergy is to represent or symbolize Jesus 
Christ our high priest and the church. The task of this 
chapter is to: (1) define what we mean when we call Jesus 
Christ our high priest, and (2) relate his priesthood first, 
to the priesthood of ordained clergy, and second, to the 
priesthood of all Christians. 

Which Christ Do Clergy Represent? 

When we say ordained clergy represent or symbolize 
Christ, which Christ do we mean? Often it seems we mean the 
"exalted Christ," Christ after his resurrection and ascen¬ 
sion, Christ enthroned in heaven in power, glory and majesty. 
Yet, as church history amply demonstrates, this has usually 
lead to abuses of clergy power and authority. Today, such a 
view of clergy also goes against the democratic mood of our 
time, and rightly so. No, if we take seriously the fact that 
all people are sinners, we cannot claim that clergy represent 
the exalted Christ. 

Do clergy represent the ministering Christ of the upper 
room, who washed the disciples' feet and served them at the 
table? As he made obvious in his statements to the disciples 
that night, this was indeed what Jesus intended. He came 
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among us as one who serves, and he meant for the leaders of 
the church to serve in the same way. 

Two Biblical passages in particular speak to the Christ 
which clergy are called to represent. The Letter to the 
Hebrews presents Christ as the perfect-yet-human High Priest 
who offered himself as the once-for-all sacrifice for the 
sins of the world, so that his people might in turn become a 
royal priesthood. Phil. 2:5-11 goes one step further and 
speaks of Christ becoming not only a human being like us, but 
a slave on our behalf. This self-emptying Christ is the 
Christ clergy are called to represent. Let us now examine The 
Letter to the Hebrews and Phil. 2:5-11 in greater detail. 

Christ Our High Pri est In Hebrews 

The Letter to the Hebrews has as its central motif the 
depiction of Jesus as the perfect high priest who offers 
himself as a perfect sacrifice on behalf of the world. His 
sacrifice is so perfect that it need be made only once for 
all people and for all time. Drawing on the rich symbolism 
of the ritual for the Day of Atonement in the days of 
Herod's temple in Jerusalem, the writer of Hebrews winsomely 
portrays Jesus as a high priest who, because he himself is 
totally human, knows in every aspect what it is like to be a 
human being, assailed by the temptation to sin, by the fear 
of suffering and death, and by the suffering which is an 
inherent part of human life. Every good high priest is one 
with his people in their suffering, and loves them to a 
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fault, but Jesus is the supreme example of the high priest's 
oneness with the family of God. 

For the writer of Hebrews, one barrier which must be 
surmounted in this portrayal of Jesus as high priest is the 
fact that Jesus, as a descendent of the tribe of Judah, was 
in no way related to any of the priestly families. Techni¬ 
cally, he could not be a priest. To solve this problem, 
the author of Hebrews draws on the intertestamental tradi¬ 
tions about Melchizedek, an enigmatic figure encountered by 
Abram in Gen. 14.18-20. Melchizedek simply appears "out of 
nowhere" as the king and high priest of Salem to bless Abram 
after Abram has defeated "Chedorlaomer and the kings who were 
with him."l Abram in turn gives a tithe of the spoils of 
battle to Melchizedek. Since Melchizedek was not a member of 
any of the priestly tribes and yet was so honored by Abram, 
the author argues that Jesus is of the same order of priest¬ 
hood as Melchizedek. Jesus is thus greater than Abraham and 
Aaron, from whom the priests of Israel and Judah were 
descended. 

Before examining it in detail, two general comments are 
in order about the Letter to the Hebrews: 

First, the Letter to the Hebrews is an exhortation to a 
group of Christians who are in danger of giving up their new 
faith under persecution. Hebrews attempts to encourage these 
followers of Christ to remain steadfast, because Christ has 

1 Gen. 14:17. 
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pioneered and perfected the faith begun in Abraham. As 
Kthnmel writes. 

In spite of their admirable Christian past 
(6:10;10?32 ff.), the readers are marked by lassi¬ 
tude of faith, fear of suffering, and lack of 
faithfulness toward the congregation (5:11 f.; 
10:25,34; 12:3 f., 12 f.;13:17). Against such 
"general weakness" (Knuss), Hebrews intends to warn 
its readers by portraying the greatness of the 
salvation which is at stake and by referring to the 
eschatological urgency of renewed earnestness in 
respect to the enlightenment once received (6:4) .2 

Who were these readers? Kflmmel, Marxsen and others 
insist we should not assume that the use of Old Testament 
images means the original readers were necessarily Jewish 
Christians.3 

Second, it is easy to fall into the trap of thinking 
the author of Hebrews is arguing Christianity has supplanted 
Judaism. On the contrary, the Letter to the Hebrews is 
arguing that Christianity is a continuation and perfection 
of Judaism. Thus the author draws on the rich symbolism of 
the Day of Atonement and on a long line of Jewish martyrs to 
prove his points. As Dinkier points out in his Interpreter*s 
Dictionary of the Bible article on the "Letter to the 
Hebrews," "... the author regards Christianity in the 
historical continuity with Israel and Judaism, despite his 


2 Werner Georg Kflmmel, Introduction to the New Testa¬ 
ment . 14th. xev. ed.., trans. A. J. Mattill, Jr. (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1966), 280. 

3 Kflmmel, 280; Willi Marxsen, Introduction To the New 
Testament: An Approach To Its Problems , trans. G. Buswell 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968), 222. 
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constant stress upon its superiority."4 Although it is out¬ 
side the scope of this project, it can be argued that 
Hebrews is concerned only with the superiority of Christ's 
high-priestly sacrifice, not with a supposed superiority of 
Christianity over Judaism. There is simply too much conti¬ 
nuity between Judaism and Christianity in the mind of the 
writer of Hebrews to think otherwise. 

Kflmmel again has several comments to make about this. 

He writes that "Hebrews belongs entirely in the sphere of 
influence of Hellenistic Judaism and of the original Gnosti¬ 
cism which came into contact with part of this Judaism." He 
further writes "it is clear that it was strongly influenced 
by the spirit and forms of expression of the Hellenistic 
synagogue," and that it is far closer to Hellenistic litera¬ 
ture and its accompanying intellectual world than are the 
letters of Paul.5 

Another clue to Hebrews' continuity with Judaism is the 
contrast in Hebrews' treatment of the Law with Paul's treat¬ 
ment. Whereas Paul sees the Law as abrogated in Christ, 
Hebrews "views the Law essentially from the aspect of cult, 
as an institution of atonement, which is supposed to remove 
sins of weakness; it does not stand in opposition to the NT 

4 Erich Dinkier, "Hebrews, Letter to the," The Inter¬ 
preter's Dictionary of the Bible , vol. 2 (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1962), 572. 

5 Kflmmel, 278. 
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revelation of salvation/ but is its incomplete preparation."6 
In actual form, most scholars think The Letter to the 
Hebrews was a sermon or homily with the "Pauline" ending 
added later by another hand. In genre The Letter to the 
Hebrews is very much like a legal brief, progressing through 
a series of logical arguments, and syllogisms. An abundance 
of parenthetical statements makes the argument difficult to 
follow at times, but they also add to the overall argument 
while summing up what has been said previously in the 
homily. Let us begin with a brief outline of the Letter to 
the Hebrews: 

Outline of The Letter to the Hebrews 
Introduction, 1:1-3 

I. Christ is greater than the angels 

A. God never said to the angels what he said to the 
Son. 1:4-14 

B. But the Son is a human being like the rest of us, 
descended from Abraham and concerned with Abraham's 
descendants. 2:1-18 

C. Therefore be faithful as he was faithful. 

1. He was faithful over God's house. 3:1-6. 

2. Don't be rebellious like the children in the 
wilderness, 3:7-4:13. 

II. Therefore we can draw near to God with confidence, 
4:14-16. 

A. Summary of next section, 5:1-10. 

B. Further warnings to remain faithful to Christ, 
5:11-6:8. 

C. Our hope is first based on God's oath and promise 
to Abraham. We are to be patient and thus obtain 
the promise as did Abraham. 6:9-18. 

D. But finally, our hope is based on our great High 
Priest—Jesus Christ—who enters the true holy of 


6 Kflmmel, 277. 
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holies in heaven on our behalf. 

1. He is of the order of the mysterious 
Melchizedek, 6:19-7:28. 

2. He ministers in the real temple in heaven, of 
which the temple in Jerusalem is only a copy, 
8:1-5. 

3. His priesthood is part of a more perfect 
covenant God has made with his people Israel 
through Christ's sacrifice, 8:6-13. 

4. Christ's sacrifice of himself is a perfect, 
once-for-all sacrifice for sin. It perfects 
what cannot be redeemed under the first 
covenant: our conscience. 9:1-10:22. 

5. Therefore be faithful to Christ, 10:23-10:38. 

III. Look at all those who have endured in faith before 

you! 10:36-39. 

A. Faith is defined and exemplified. 

1. Faith as assurance and proof, 11:1-3. 

2. A list of those who have endured in faith, 
11:4-38. 

3. But apart from us they cannot reach their 
goal of perfection. 11:39-40. 

B. So we too must go on and endure in the faith that 

we will get home, 11:39-13:16 

1. Look on your suffering as discipline, 12:3-11. 

2. Strive for holiness, 12:12-29. 

3. Exhortations to purity and obedience, 12:12- 
13:17. 

IV. Conclusion(s) 

A. Pray for "us," 13:18-19. 

B. Benediction (the original ending?), 13:20-21. 

C. Postscript which tries to attribute the letter to Paul, 

13:22-24. 

D. A final blessing, 13:25. 


What kind of high priest is Jesus Christ? The Letter to 
the Hebrews describes him this way: 

First, Jesus identifies with humanity and becomes one 
of us. According to Heb. 2:9, he was willing to become one 
of us and to taste death on behalf of us all: 

But we see Jesus, who for a little while was 
made lower than the angels, crowned with glory and 
honor, because of the suffering of death, so that 
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by the grace of God he might taste death for every 
one. 

Heb. 2:7a tells us that Jesus was "like his brethren in 
every respect." why this solidarity with humanity? "For be¬ 
cause he himself has suffered and been tempted, he is able to 
help those who are tempted" (2:18). Heb. 5:2 repeats this 
claim to solidarity: "He can deal gently with the ignorant 
and wayward, since he himself is beset with weakness." 

Ideally this solidarity is true of "every high priest" (5:1), 
but it is especially crucial to the high priesthood of Jesus. 
Verses 7-8 of chapter 5 emphasize Jesus' own suffering and 
fear of death in common with all human beings. He is like 
us! 

Second, Jesus is also different. He is the Son of God, 
who was made perfect through his suffering and obedience 
(Heb. 5:8-9). He is above the angels and, "He reflects the 
glory of God and bears the very stamp of his nature, uphold¬ 
ing the universe by his word of power" (1:3). Verse 2:9 
says, "But we see Jesus, who for a little while was made 
lower than the angels, crowned with glory and honor. ..." 
Thus, while Jesus as the Christ achieved oneness and solidar¬ 
ity with humankind, at the same time he is also divine, 
bearing the image and glory of Godself. This will create a 
problem for us later when we write about our own priesthood 
as a representation of the priesthood of Christ. 

The author deals with the fact Jesus was not descended 
from a priestly tribe by delivering a midrash on Gen. 
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14:17-20. This pericope tells of the mysterious priest-king 
Melchizedek, who blesses Abram on his return from battle and 
receives from Abram a tithe of the spoils of battle. The 
key point for our writer is stated in Heb. 7:3, which claims 
concerning Melchizedek: "He is without father or mother or 
genealogy, and has neither beginning of days nor end of life, 
but resembling the Son of God he continues a priest for 
ever." Our writer believes Melchizedek must be greater than 
Abram for two reasons: (1) He blesses Abram [a greater 
person always blesses a lesser] (Heb. 7:6-7) and, (2) he 
receives a tithe of the spoils from Abram (Heb. 7:4), again 
indicating he is greater than Abram. Our writer even claims 
that, through Abram, Levi gave a tithe to Melchizedek (Heb. 
7:9-10) . 

But, our writer's crowning argument for Jesus' high 
priesthood is based on the assumption that, since Melchize- 
dek's ancestors, birth and death are not recorded in the 
Genesis pericope, he must be immortal, a "priest forever" 
(Heb. 7:3). Only one other person in our writer's mind is 
immortal (other than God) and that person is Jesus Christ, 
whom God raised from the dead. Thus, our writer makes a long 
leap in logic to claim that, by virtue of his immortality, 
Jesus must share the same eternal order of priesthood as 
Melchizedek. Since it is eternal, this order of priesthood 
is superior to that of Levi. 

Our writer clinches the argument by quoting Ps. 110:4: 
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The Lord has sworn 

and will not change his mind 
"you are a priest for ever 

after the order of Melchizedek 

Ps. 110 is one of the coronation Psalms, and it became 
part of the tradition connected with hopes for the Messiah. 

The church must have applied it to Jesus as the Messiah early 
on. At the beginning of the Letter to the Hebrews, our 
writer quotes Ps. 110:1 to show that Jesus is superior even 
to the angels. Here in chapter 7 our writer quotes Ps. 110:4 
as proof not only that Jesus is a priest after the unique 
order of Melchizedek, but also that Jesus' priesthood in 
that order is secured by none other than God's own oath and 
promise: "The Lord has sworn and will not change his mind, .. 

. Can anything else in heaven or on earth be more binding 
than God's oath and promise? 

Of course, in the end Jesus is greater even than Mel¬ 
chizedek. The final important point in chapter 7 is that, 
since Jesus' priesthood is eternal, he can make eternal 
intercession: "Consequently he is able for all time to save 

those who draw near to God through him, since he always 
lives to make intercession for them (Heb. 7:25)." Not even 
Melchizedek can do that. 

Then, in Heb. 7:26-28, the writer summarizes, saying 
that in Jesus Christ we have a perfect high priest who has 
offered a perfect sacrifice of himself "once for all" 

(7:27b). 

Hebrews then goes on to argue that, not only does 
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Christ belong to a different order of priesthood than Levi, 
but he comes to mediate a new and better covenant than the 
old covenant of Sinai. This new covenant is the "New Cove¬ 
nant" promised in Jer. 31:31-34. Jesus, having made the 
once for all perfect sacrifice of himself, now sanctifies 
those who hope in him (Heb. 10:12-14). Thus, the promise of 
Jer. 31:33-34 can now be fulfilled: 

This is the covenant that I will make with them 
after those days, says the Lord: 

I will put my laws on their hearts, 
and write them on their minds ... 

I will remember their sins and their misdeeds 
no more.7 

Thus, The Letter to the Hebrews argues that Christ our 
perfect high priest makes eternal intercession for us 
through the blood of his perfect, eternal sacrifice of 
himself, to establish God's new covenant with his people. 

Christ Our Servant in PhiliPPians 2:5-11 

We can treat Phil. 2:5-11 in a briefer fashion, for its 
point is obvious: Even though Christ was equal with God, he 
gave up that equality and became a human being like all human 
beings, the same point made in Hebrews concerning a totally 
human high priest. But he went even further and became a 
slave or servant f doulos ) on our behalf, giving up absolutely 
everything for the sake of humankind. 

This passage stands as an important corrective to 
supremacist leanings in the church and among the clergy, for 

7 Heb. 8:8-12. (Hebrews is quoting the Septuagint.) 
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it reminds us that our Lord and Redeemer came, not to be 
served, but to serve. In turn, Christ wants us to serve one 
another. Thus any tendency toward hierarchy in the church 
is questionable at best. 

Qr.<teine<3 CJ-exgy. RepEesmt-the .Servant Christ 
Thus, when we say United Methodist clergy represent 
Christ our high priest, we are saying clergy must, like our 
Lord, be servants, not masters. Hebrews emphasizes the very 
human high priest who sacrifices himself on behalf of the 
sins of the world. Phil. 2:5-11 emphasizes that Christ is 
servant, not master. When we come to consider the question 
of clergy authority, we must remember Christ's authority 
stemmed from his boldness in giving himself for others, and 
in daring to speak for God despite his humanity. As he 
modeled a servant role for clergy, so clergy must in turn 
model a servant role for others. 

The Goal Is the Priesthood of All Believers 
Judging by The Letter to the Hebrews, we no longer need 
a human priesthood to offer sacrifice for our sins; Jesus 
Christ already has done that. Nor can we ever repeat or re¬ 
offer his sacrifice. All we can do, and we do this every 
time we celebrate the eucharist, is anamnesis . remembering, 
making present in our own time, Christ's eternal sacrifice 
on our behalf. If Christ is our eternal high priest, then 
why talk about our priesthood at all? Do we need a human 
priesthood anymore? 
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The answer is that all Christians are called to be 
priests. This priesthood of all Christians or all believers 
is spoken of specifically in 1 Pet. 2:9: "But you are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood...." The purpose of 
Christ's sacrifice is that we all become priests to each 
other. This is not just a New Testament ideal, either. In 
Ex. lS:5-6a, Yahweh says. 

Now therefore, if you will obey my voice and 
keep my covenant, you shall be my own possession 
among all peoples; for all the earth is mine, and 
you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation. 

Jer. 31:31-34 obviously looks forward to the day when 
all God's people will be priests. The Pharisees taught—and 
tried to practice—that every Jew should seek priestly purity 
and seek to be his own priest. The purity spoken of in Heb. 
12:14-17 and 1 Pet. 1:1-2:10 is priestly purity, but now, 
instead of being restricted to one tribe (and one gender) it 
is required of and possible for all God's people. Three 
passages in Revelation (1:5-6; 5:9-10; 20:6) also speak of 
the whole people of God, the new Israel in Christ, as a 
nation of priests. 

Thus, the ultimate purpose of Christ's high priest 
hood—and that of ordained clergy—is to produce a nation of 
priests, all holy to God, all mature to the full measure of 
Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion, as the author of Hebrews argues, Christ's 
priesthood, like that of Melchizedek, is of a new and 
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different order. No longer are a chosen few to offer 
sacrifices for the sins of themselves and others. Christ is 
now the Great High Priest who was human and tempted as we all 
are, yet who also was without sin and offered the perfect 
sacrifice of himself for our sake. After offering his 
once-for-all sacrifice for the sins of the whole world Christ 
remains with God to intercede on our behalf. Thus the Christ 
represented or symbolized by ordained clergy is Christ our 
High Priest, who emptied himself and became a servant on 
behalf of humankind. 

While clergy cannot be perfect as Christ is perfect, 
nor offer Christ's once-for-all sacrifice ever again, yet 
clergy are to model Christ's humanity and compassion as the 
Great High Priest in order to enable the priesthood of all 
Christians. Clergy are to carry out their priestly role not 
as masters, but as servants, in the spirit of Phil. 2:5-11. 

As Christ gave himself on behalf of humankind, so clergy are 
to give themselves so that all Christians may realize their 
royal priesthood, and so that ultimately all people every¬ 
where will be drawn to Christ and there find life. 

This in turn has changed the meaning of priesthood for 
the rest of humanity. Humanity's priesthood is to stand 
before God for each other and to uphold each other in the 
law and love of God. We are to live the Law of God's love 
which has been imprinted on our hearts, and we are to con¬ 
tinue the ministry of Jesus Christ: preaching, teaching. 
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healing# bringing justice# wholeness and peace# following 
the Christ who taught and healed people# who had fellowship 
with sinners# and who prayed for others. (For example, John 
17, often called Jesus' "high priestly prayer#" is an example 
of how we are to pray for each other. In the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition, John 17 is often upheld as an example for 
priests in a sacerdotal sense, as those who are above the 
laity and who must pray for them# because they are not close 
enough to God. 3ut in fact# it is an example for all 
Christians of how to pray for each other.) Each and every 
Christian is called to this priesthood by her or his baptism, 
but ordained clergy are especially called to model it for 
others. 
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CHAPTER 6 

The Priestly Tradition in the 
History of the Church 

As should be obvious by now, the priestly role of United 
Methodist clergy is somewhat different from the priestly role 
as understood in Christian tradition. The traditional concept 
of Christian priesthood claims connections with the priest¬ 
hood of Judaism. Up until 69 C.E. and the destruction of the 
second temple in Jerusalem, Jewish priests offered in the 
temple in Jerusalem sacrifices for the sins of all the 
people, including the priests. As we saw in our examination 
of The Letter to the Hebrews, in Christian thinking, the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ substituted his once-for-all 
sacrifice for this sacrificial system, and constituted a 
once-for-all atonement for the sins of the whole world. As a 
result, it seems logical that Christianity has no need for 
priests. Yet, we still have them. Why? 

According to such writers as Edward Schillebeeckx, the 
New Testament-era church did not have priests. But it did 
have worship leaders, some of whom, usually called epis- 
copoi , bishops or overseers, led the congregation in 
celebrating the Eucharist. These leaders originally were 
popularly chosen on the basis of their charismatic "gifts 
and graces." But, in the early Middle Ages a change in 
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eucharistic theology in turn caused a radical change in the 
theology of the ordained ministry. By the tenth century the 
church was teaching that: (1) at the words of institution, 
the bread and wine of the Eucharist were changed into the 
real body and blood of Christ, and as a result, (2) the 
person administering the eucharist must have an exclusive 
special power to make this change, a power granted him at 
ordination. The doctrine of priestly celibacy developed as a 
corollary to this belief. Thus a gap appeared between clergy 
and laity, creating two classes of Christians. This defini¬ 
tion of sacerdotal priesthood received its final form in the 
late Middle Ages, a form which was solidified by the Council 
of Trent, and which lasted until Vatican II in the twentieth 
century. 

On the basis of the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers, the Protestant Reformers challenged the idea of 
an exclusive priestly power. Although most of the reformers 
continued to reserve administration of communion to the 
clergy, the Geneva reformers rejected transubstantiation and 
thus did away with the need for the clergy to have the 
special powers to transform the communion elements. But, 
for those old powers of transubstantiation, they traded the 
intellectual powers needed for preaching and teaching. Even 
so, the position of the laity rose considerably in the 
Protestant churches as those churches sought to make real 
the concept of the "priesthood of all believers." 
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Today the situation of the priesthood in the Roman 
Catholic Church is in considerable ferment and confusion, 
with the hierarchy and some lay people clinging to the 
Medieval concept of the priest, while others seek a more 
modern definition of priesthood, one which not only gives 
more equality to the laity, but which also would allow 
women and married persons to be priests. 

The situation is also confused in the Protestant 
Churches, especially, as we saw in chapter 4, in the United 
Methodist Church. There the confusion has several facets, 
including a concern about whether evangelism or the role of 
priest/pastor should receive the major emphasis. United 
Methodist clergy also are caught up in the idea of "profes¬ 
sionalism," which is a mixed blessing, to say the least. 
Finally, the addition of a lay diaconate has muddied the 
waters considerably, because the church has yet to reach a 
clear consensus on the place of the diaconate; is it a valid 
ministry in itself, or is it a stepping-stone toward the 
presbyterate? Or can it function as both? We don't seem to 
have ready answers. 

The 1980 World Council of Churches document. Baptism. 
Eucharist and Ministry , has caused considerable excitement 
and ferment for virtually all Christians. It attempts to set 
forth a consensus position on the ministry, both the general 
ministry of all Christians and the ordained ministry. But in 
doing so, it also analyzes the various viewpoints about the 
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ordained ministry, comparing each position to the consensus. 
Unfortunately, the section dealing with the ministry is 
currently the weakest part of the document, because there is 
such a vast variety of opinions among the various churches 
concerning the meaning and purpose of the ordained ministry. 
The document itself also appears to lean toward the "catho¬ 
lic" side of the debate, ignoring much of the Reformed 
position. Perhaps this project will shed at least a little 
light on the subject for United Methodists? 

Christianity began with no priesthood other than its 
high priest Jesus. Gradually it developed a rigidly sacer¬ 
dotal priesthood widely separated from the laity. The Refor¬ 
mation changed the situation to some degree, but it would 
appear a major task faces our own generation of relating the 
priestly ministry more closely to the general ministry of 
all Christians. Now let us examine this history in more 
detail. 

Priesthood I n Judaism 

Yahweh tells the people gathered at Mount Sinai, "I 
will count you a kingdom of priests, a consecrated nation."1 
In his thorough article about Priests and Levites in The 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible. Raymond Abba reminds 
us of this basic concept of the Mosaic covenant. The entire 
nation of Israel was supposed to be a nation of priests, who 


1 Exod. 19:6; Lev. ll:44ff; Num. 15:40. 
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would stand before God and serve him.2 Abba writes, "The 
sanctity required of the people of God is symbolized in the 
priesthood, which therefore becomes the mediator of the 
covenant." Koheen is a Hebrew derivative from the verb 
kahan, which has the same meaning as kun, "to stand." "The 
priest is therefore one who stands before God as his servant 
or minister."3 But, the nation as a whole had great dif¬ 
ficulty in maintaining the necessary purity to stand before 
God, for both practical and moral reasons. Thus the state of 
purity and holiness ideally necessary for all the people was 
symbolized in the priesthood to keep the requirements before 
the people and to maintain the covenant vicariously on behalf 
of all.4 

Thus, 1 Pet. 2:9 is a direct echo of the ideal stated 
in Exodus: "You are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, God's own people, that you may declare the 
wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light." Thus, the church has inherited this 
call for all its people to be holy before God. 

According to Abba, the High Priest was basically a 
post-exilic innovation. The high priest assumed much of the 
dignity of the former kings. His investiture was lengthy 

2 Raymond Abba, "Priest*and Levites," The Interpreter's 
Dictionary of the Bible , vol. 3 (New York: Abingdon, 1962), 
876-889. 

3 Abba, 876“877. 

4 Abba, 877. 
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and intricate. Since only the high priest could enter the 
holy of holies to make a sin offering for the whole people, 
an extremely high degree of ritual purity was demanded of 
him. This went along with a decided change in emphasis in 
the general priestly duties from primarily moral teaching to 
primarily sacrifice and sustaining the cultus. 5 In post- 
exilic Judaism "the only properly sacral institution in 
Judah, the only one whose members represent YHWH to the 
community and the community to YHWH, is now that of the 
priesthood." The Priests and Levites were to be more holy 
than the people, who were to be more holy than non-Israel¬ 
ites. But only the priests were truly holy. 6 

Yet this whole institution ended with the fall of the 
second temple in 69-70 C.E. From then on, Judaism existed 
and found its strength, not in a system of ritual sacrifices, 
but in the careful observance of Torah and Halacha, and a 
constant search for priestly purity for all the people. 

Meanwhile, Christianity had made its own move away from 
a sacrificial system, a change best exemplified by The 
Letter to the Hebrews, which we examined in chapter 5. This 
was a decided break from general practice in the ancient 
world, where the priest or pontifex was a mediator between 
the human and the divine, "by virtue of the priest's 

5 Abba, 885. 

6 Aelred Cody, A History of Old Testament Priesthood 
(Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1969), 191. 
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superior knowledge of, or power of communication with, the 
supernatural."7 yet Christianity had done away with all 
human priests, for, as we have seen exemplified in the 
Letter to the Hebrews, Christians believed that Jesus Christ 
is now the one perfect, high priest, and the sole mediator 
between God and humankind, and that his mediation is 
eternal. As Shepherd points out, there are many references 
to this in the New Testament, such as: 

1. "Ransom for many"- Mark 10:45 and parallels. 

2. "New covenant sacrifice" associated with the bread 
and cup in the last supper. 

3. Paul's letters: 1 Cor. 5:8; Rom. 3:25, 8:3; Gal. 
3:20; 2 Cor. 5:19; Col. 1:20-21.8 

Thus, in the early church the term "priesthood" was 
applied first to Christ the High Priest, and secondly to the 
whole church as the typological successor to the promises of 
the Old Covenant: "You shall be to me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation (Exod. 19.6)."9 in any discussion of 
priesthood and Christian ministry in general, this progres¬ 
sion from the ministry of Christ to the ministry of the 
whole people of God and then to the ordained ministry must 
be followed. 

7 Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., "Priests in the New Testa¬ 
ment," The Interpreter's Dictiona ry of th e Bible , vol. 3 (New 
York: Abingdon, 1962), 889. 

8 Shepherd, 890. 

9 Shepherd, 890. 
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According to Hanson, there are four specific New Testa¬ 
ment passages which refer to the priesthood of all believers. 
The first, of course, is 1 Pet. 2:4-5,9. The other three are 
in the Revelation to John, 1:5,6; 5:9-10, and 20:6. All 

four passages address the entire church as priests.10 No New 
Testament writer applies the term "priest" to any member or 
order of ministry in the church.H 

Hanson argues that passages such as Rom. 15:15-16 and 
Rom. 12:1 and 2 Cor. 6:16-18 indicate a consciousness of a 
"collective Christian priesthood," set aside and consecrated 
to proclaim the Gospel.12 But they were not called priests, 
nor was there the huge gulf between church leaders and laity 
that appeared later. 

Thus, in the New Testament period, the Christian church 
believed that Christ is our sole high priest, and that all 
Christians are called to be priests before God. As a result, 
there was no developed priesthood, but only charismatic 
leaders in each congregation, who usually were chosen by 
popular acclamation. 

The Development of the Sacerdotal Priesthood 

The democratic situation of the New Testament church 
began changing soon after the New Testament period, if not 

Hanson, 26. 

11 Shepherd, 890; cf. Didache 13:3, and Tertullian, On 
Baptism . 17. 

12 Hanson, 26. 
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already in the latter part of that period. The Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church states that. 

As the parish priest came to be the normal 
celebrant of the eucharist and customarily to 
exercise the power of absolution, especially with 
the development of eucharistic theology and the 
obligation of confession (1215), increasingly he 
came to be regarded as the representative of God to 
the people rather than the converse. His super¬ 
natural powers and functions were emphasized."13 

That briefly outlines the major change which occurred 
during the Middle ages. Hanson writes that Cyprian was a 
major force in changing the eucharist from an offering of 
praises by the people themselves, or the bread and wine for 
God to bless, to an offering by the priest of Christ's 
sacrificial body and blood.14 Edward Schillebeeckx details 
the transition to a sacerdotal priesthood in his book. 
Ministry: Leadership in the Community of Jesus Christ . 

According to Schillebeeckx, the early church, through 
post-New Testament times, generally chose its leaders by 
popular election from within a congregation. The choice was 
usually affirmed by bishops from other neighboring congrega¬ 
tions, but each church was autonomous. Leaders were chosen 
on the basis of their faith and leadership skills, with a 
heavy emphasis on charismatic leadership, not the eucharist 


13 "Priest," lhe...Qxf<?E&-Picti<? i)a cy of th e Ch ri st ian 
Church . 2nd ed., eds. F. L. Cross and E. A. Livingstone 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1974), 1123. 

14 Hanson, 52-54. 
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or the liturgy.15 Each community was guaranteed the right 
to leadership and to the eucharist. He quotes canon 6 of 
the Council of Chalcedon (451); "No one may be 'ordained' 
priest or deacon in an absolute manner ( apolelvmenos ) . . . 
unless a local community is clearly assigned to him."16 Thus 
a priest or bishop had to be directly related to a specific 
community of believers. No one could be a priest unless he 
actually served a community. 

Over time, three factors combined to sacerdotalize the 
priesthood. The first factor, severing the connection be¬ 
tween an ordained priest and a specific community, occurred 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 17 

The second factor was the gradual emergence of a "magi¬ 
cal" understanding of the eucharist as the literal body and 
blood of Christ. As a result of this "modern" view of the 
elements of the Eucharirt, people began to believe only the 
ordained priest had the power to effect the change. 

The third factor, which was directly related to a 
belief in special "priestly" powers, was a belief that the 
priest was more of a Christian than the layman. 18 

Even Thomas Aquinas "held that the ultimate purpose of 
Holy Order lay in its relation to the Eucharist, . . . since 

15 schillebeeckx, 29-30. 

15 schillebeeckx, 38. 

17 Schillebeeckx, 54-55. 

1® Schillebeeckx, 59. 
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the priest possessed the power of consecrating the Sacra¬ 
ment." Most sources agree that the other abuses of the 
sacerdotal model of priesthood flow from this misunderstand¬ 
ing of the eucharist.19 

Schillebeeckx writes. 

In comparison with the ancient church, circum¬ 
stances here have taken a fundamentally different 
direction: a priest is ordained in order to be 
able to celebrate the eucharist; in the ancient 
church it is said that he is 'appointed' as minis¬ 
ter in order to be able to appear as leader of the 
community; in other words, the community called 
him as leader to build up the community, and for 
this reason he was also the obvious person to 
preside at the eucharist. This shift is of the 
utmost importance: at all events, it is a narrower 
legalistic version of what the early church 

believed.20 

This shift was finalized by the Council of Trent in the 
sixteenth century.21 as Schillebeeckx writes, "In this 
view, the priest is a mediator between Christ and the commu¬ 
nity, in the presence of the Christian community."22 j n 
other words, the priest in effect replaced Jesus Christ as 
mediator. Schillebeeckx also questions the idea that only 
the priest can administer the sacraments. As we saw 
earlier, he and John Wesley would disagree on this point. 


19 "Orders and Ordination," Oxford Dictionary . 1004. 

20 Schillebeeckx, 58. 

21 Schillebeeckx, 60-65. 

22 Schillebeeckx, 65. 
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The Protestant heritage concerning the priestly role of 
ordained clergy begins by affirming the priesthood of all 
believers. Martin Luther set the pace when he wrote 
"Indeed, all Christians are priests, and all priests are 
Christians."23 

Concerning the functions of a priest, he wrote they are 
"to teach, preach and proclaim the Word of God, to baptize, 
to consecrate or administer the Eucharist, to bind and loose 
sins, to pray for others, to sacrifice, and to judge of all 
doctrine and spiritSc" In theory these functions belong to 
all Christians.24 Later he writes that while the rights of 
priesthood belong to all Christians, for the sake of the 
community and to avoid chaos, one or several "are approved 
who, in the name of all with these rights, shall perform 
these functions publicly."25 

At the same time, he believed that the word "priest" 
was a vestige of the past and ought to be discarded in favor 
of "ministers, deacons, bishops, stewards, presbyters." He 
also believed the "indelible character" to be fictitious. 

He wrote that a priest/presbyter may be deposed if unfaith- 

23 Martin Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," Luther's 
Works , ed. and trans. Conrad Bergendoff, vol. 40 (Philadel¬ 
phia: Muhlenbert, 1958), 19. 

24 Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," 40: 21-22. 

25 Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," 40: 34. 
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ful.26 

Through the Puritans, John Calvin was strongly influen¬ 
tial on the Church of England and on John Wesley. Thus we 
also need to examine what he wrote about the priesthood of 
all believers and the ordained clergy. Concerning the 
priesthood of all believers, he wrote, 

Christ sustains the character of a Priest, not 
only to render the Father favourable and propitious 
to us by an eternal law of reconciliation, but also 
to associate us with himself in so great an honour. 
For we, who are polluted in ourselves, being "made 
priests" in him, offer ourselves and all our 
services to God, and enter boldly into the heavenly 
sanctuary, so that the sacrifices of prayers and 
praise, which proceed from us, are "acceptable," 
and "a sweetsmelling savour" in the Divine pres¬ 
ence. .27 

Concerning the pastoral ministry he writes, "We may 
infer that the preaching of the gospel, and the administra¬ 
tion of the sacraments, constitute the two principal parts 
of the pastoral office."28 He also writes that pastors are 
concerned with the discipline, and with admonitions and 
exhortations.29 He places his major emphasis upon preaching 
the Gospel, not mediation. In regard to the call and ordi¬ 
nation, he emphasizes the Church's, or outer, call, and says 
we cannot know the "secret call" from God, although obviously 


26 Luther, "Concerning the Ministry," 40: 35. 

2 ~ John Calvin, A Compend of The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion , ed. Hugh T. Kerr (Philadelphia: Westmin¬ 
ster, 1964), 80. 

28 Calvin, Institutes . 164-165. 

29 Calvin, Institutes. 164. 
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it is necessary. In relation to Wesley's quandary about 
ordaining priests, Calvin writes. 

It is a legitimate ministry according to the 
word of God, when those who appear suitable persons 
are appointed with the consent and approbation of 
the people; but . . . other pastors ought to 
preside over the election, to guard the multitude 
from falling into any improprieties, through 
inconstancy, intrigue, or confusion. 30 

The-ChvrsJi .o.f England .Reformers, 

In its efforts to walk a narrow line between what it 
viewed as Protestant "extremism" on one hand and Roman 
Catholic "extremism" on the other, the Church of England 
vacillated back and forth in its understandings of the 
meaning of the priesthood and ordination. Edward Echlin 
traces this progress in his book. The Story of the Anglican 
Ministry .31 

He begins with the Sarum Ordinal, used through the time 
of Henry VIII. He writes, 

. . . the Sarum Ordinal teaches orthodox faith 
in the priesthood. We have already noticed that the 
Sarum Ordinal reflected a more comprehensive 
concept of priesthood than Anglican apologists have 
sometimes admitted. In brief, the Ordinal embodies 
the centuries old faith in the priest as the 
representative of Christ who is called bv God to 
lead and unify his people and whose ministry is 
authenticated through episcopal ordination. The 
priest represents Christ as_P_riest, leader and 
teacher : and priestly holiness is of paramount 


30 Calvin, Institutes . 166-167. 

31 Edward P. Echlin, The Storv of the Anglican Ministry 
(Slough, England: St. Paul Pub., 1974). (Echlin forthrightly 
admits he represents the Anglo- Catholic viewpoint, and that 
he seeks to establish the validity of Anglican orders and 
gain Roman approval for the same.) 
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importance. . . . The priest had power to bless and 
forgive and to confect and offer the eucharist.32 

Echlin argues that Cranmer and his associates not only 
removed the late medieval accretions in the Ordinal, but 
also its emphasis on sacrifice. He says they removed "the 
centuries old belief of the Church that the priesthood did 
in fact reach its climax and fulfillment when the minister 
represented Christ and his people at the eucharistic 
memorial."33 

Richard Baxter represented the Reformed or Presbyterian 
wing in the Carolingian settlement of 1662. He wrote that the 
bishop and presbyter differ in degree, not order, a point 
seized by John Wesley when he decided to ordain. Baxter 
wanted the pastor, not the bishop, supreme in the local 
church, and he wanted bishops elected, not appointed. He also 
wanted to substitute the term, "minister" for "priest" or 
"curate.* 34 

John Cosin, bishop of Durham and leader of the Laudian 
party in the Carolingian settlement of 1662,won a victory 
for the bishops when he won retention of the position and 
authority of bishops. Under this settlement, priests were to 
preach only under the commission of bishops.35 

32 Echlin, 13-14, emphasis added. 

33 Echlin, 21, emphasis added. 

34 Echlin, 125-130. 

35 Echlin, 131-133. 
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Also, in the 1662 settlement, 

a person was a legitimate minister if he was 
ordered by 'public prayer, with the imposition of 
hands, approved and admitted thereunto bv lawful 
authority .' 

The last three words were added because of the effects 
of the Cromwell revolution. It was decided that presbyterial 
ordering was not sufficient for continuing apostolic succes¬ 
sion. 36 Thus, Echlin would say that John Wesley was entirely 
out of order to ordain anyone. At the same time, his analy¬ 
sis of the early Anglican ordinals helps us better understand 
the idea of "representative ministry" current in Wesley's 
day. A representative minister both represented Christ and 
his church to the people and represented the people before 
God. 

Modern Ferment and Change 

Now we shall examine what is happening currently regar¬ 
ding priesthood, beginning with the Roman Catholic Church. 

As mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, the Roman 
Catholic Church today is involved in a vigorous internal 
dialogue concerning the priesthood. Some of its theologians, 
such as Feuillet and Congar and, to a lesser extent, Karl 
Rahner, tend to hold onto the older view. For example 
Feuillet argues against the idea that priesthood arose out 
of historical situations instead of divine revelation. He 
also disagrees with the idea that consecrating the Eucharist 

36 Echlin, 13. Quotes in original. 
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can be delegated by the community. 37 

Yves Congar writes, 

"Lay people will always be a subordinate order 
in the Church, but they're on the way to the 
recovery of a fuller consciousness of being 
organically active members thereof, by right and in 
fact.38 

Congar writes at length about how the position of lay 
person is a compromise with the true Christian position of 
leaving all for Christ. He does not think the position of 
laity in the world gives full weight to the Gospel, and he 
believes the laity have no part in the sphere of sacred 
things.39 

Now to be fully honest to Congar and his motives, it 
must be said that he does acknowledge that lay people are 
fully Christian and called of God to work in the world and 
to do God's work in the world. He writes, "The whole of 
this book is a protest against reducing the lay person's 
quality to being a reference to the world or to temporal 
things."40 He looks favorably at the idea of a "People of 
God," but he firmly believes Christ instituted a hierarchi¬ 
cal authority to direct the mission of the church through 

37 Andre Feuillet, The Priesthood of Christ and His 
Ministers , trans. Matthew J. O'Connell (Garden City: Double¬ 
day, 1975), 211-212. 

38 y V es Marie Joseph Congar, Lay People in the Church: A 
Study for a Theology of the Laity , trans. Donald Atwater 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1965), xi. 

39 Congar, 12-13. 

40 Congar, 24. 
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the Apostles and other leaders.41 But despite his dis¬ 
claimer, he definitely relegates the laity to a second-class 
citizenship in the Church. 

Karl Rahner gives more scope to the laity. He writes 
that all Christians are fundamentally equal members of the 
Church, but not all have the same role in the church.42 
Everyone within the church has a vocation, and ecclesiastical 
office must be seen within this framework as a special 
calling to build up the church.43 on the one hand is the 
People of God as a whole, but on the other are "those 
Christians who bear special powers bestowed on them by 
Christ for the service of his people, powers not possessed 
by every member of that holy people."44 

Rahner also wrote in "Priestly Identity" that the 
priest is 


he who . . . preaches the Word of God by mandate of 
the Church as a whole and therefore officially, and 
in such a way that he is entrusted with the highest 
levels of sacramental intensity of this Word. 
Expressed very simply he has the mission to preach 
the Gospel in the name of the Church. He does this 
at the highest level at which this Word can operate 
in the anamnesis of Christ's death and resurrection 


41 Congar, 26-27. 

42 Karl Rahner and Daniel Morrissey, eds. Theology of 
Pastoral Action . Studies in Pastoral Theology, no. 1 (New 
York: Herder & Herder, 1968), 65. 

43 Rahner and Morrissey, 61. 

44 Rahner and Morrissey, 59. 
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through the celebration of the eucharist.45 
In this statement Rahner has moved considerably closer 
to a Protestant, Reformed view, which makes the Word of God 
primary. Even the Eucharist, which usually is primary in 
Catholic theology, is here subordinate to the Word. Rahner's 
indebtedness to Karl Barth is obvious. 

Max Thurian, of Taize Community, says that Christ 
united in himself the functions of prophet, priest and king, 
and that the Church is to carry on Christ's ministry. While 
himself a Protestant, Thurian appears to mirror Roman Catho¬ 
lic thinking on the priesthood. He also links priesthood to 
prayer: 


Christian priesthood is, in the communion of 
Christ, commitment to a total sacrifice of one's 
life and to fervent intercession for mankind. This 
priesthood is performed in everyday existence and 
in a life of prayer. 46 

Thurian also tries to tie the priesthood into the 
ministry of the entire church: 

The only true ministry in the Church is as a 
sign and instrument of that prophet, priest and 
king who was crucified and brought to life again. 47 

In other words, the church as a whole is to carry on 


45 Karl Rahner, "What is The Theological Starting Point 
for a Definition of the Priestly Ministry?" trans. Theodore 
L. Westow, The Identity of the Priest , ed. Karl Rahner, 
Concilium: Theology in the Age of Renewal, vol 43 (New York: 
Paulist, 1969), 85. 

46 Max Thurian, Priesthood and Mi nistry: Ecumenical 
Research , trans. Paula Clifford (London: Mowbray, 1983), 26. 

47 Thurian, Priesthood . 31. 
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the ministry of Jesus Christ. Thus, Roman Catholic thinking 
parallels Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry . It is obvious 
that most Roman Catholic theologians are struggling with the 
issue of defining ordination for our time. They wish to 
preserve the authority of the Church over the faithful, but 
they are tripping over a number of issues which sooner or 
later must be dealt with, such as ordaining women and 
married persons, and the priesthood of all believers. While 
our struggles as Protestants are different, we United Meth¬ 
odists must learn from their conflict over authority versus 
authoritarianism. We, too, have that problem. 

Moving now to Protestantism, let us begin with Karl 
Barth, who represents Neo-Orthodoxy and the Reformed tradi¬ 
tion in our own time. In his book. The Preaching Of the 
Gospel . Barth writes about the preacher's relationship to 
the Word. The first part of this relationship is the call to 
preach. The call is two-fold, the inner call from God and 
the outer call from the Church. But the inner call is para¬ 
mount. To Barth, "ordination is not an act of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, but a recognition of the divine call. "48 

How does one know one is called to preach? Barth recog¬ 
nizes four characteristic marks of God's call: 

1. The Interior Call—"I cannot do other." 

2. Above reproach—Here is the role model for other 
Christians, but always through faith in Christ. The preacher 

48 Barth, 38. 
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is always a justified sinner . 

3. Theological training—Barth does not believe one may 
just enter the ordained ministry on his or her own with no 
training. He is firm in his insistence on a seminary educa¬ 
tion, especially in theology and Bible. 

4. Ratification by the community—the preacher's 
function "derives from the community and is exercised within 
it." In other words, if the community does not accept one as 
a preacher, one's call is not complete. "But, the fact of 
being appointed by the community does not make it less 
necessary for him to have been called to this duty by 

God."49 

In regard to what we are here calling "representative 
ministry," Barth seems to agree that the preacher represents 
God's Word, spoken in the preacher's own words, but this is 
totally a matter of God's grace, not anything intrinsically 
in the character of the preacher. Thus Barth, as we already 
know, represents the Reformed pole regarding the role of the 
pastor.50 

Contemporary Anglican Understandings 

Now we come to the Church of England, the parent church 
for Methodism, which is experiencing its own searching exa¬ 
mination of the meaning of priesthood. Two somewhat divergent 
representatives of this tradition are Urban Holmes, III, an 

49 Barth, 34-35 

50 Barth, 9-15. 
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American, and Richard Hanson in Great Britain. Holmes is 
closer to the side of the priest having an "indelible 
character," while Hanson emphasizes the representative 
aspect of priesthood. In many ways, Hanson is almost 
Methodist in his thinking. 

In his book, Christian Priesthood Examined . Hanson 
begins with the history of priesthood, including the devel¬ 
opment of the medieval sacerdotal priesthood. He is ob¬ 
viously arguing with "high church" people, who tend to want 
to preserve the sacerdotal priesthood. But what is his 
substitute? He writes that the Anglican reformers continued 
consecrating bishops and ordair«i;*g priests'/' but at'ciie same? 
time they rejected defining a priest in terms of a sacrifi¬ 
cial cult, instead substituting terms like "watchman," 
"steward," and "shepherd."51 

Like Thurian, Hanson believes the church can delegate 
the authority of Christ in ministering "to ministers whose 
authority rests on that of the church."52 But then he 
diverges radically to make the same claim we are making in 
this project: "We should have to say that priesthood con¬ 
sists of a ministry of men or women who stand for God to 
their fellow-men and represent their fellow-men to God."53 
Also, the priesthood is a reflection and expression on earth 


51 
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52 
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of Christ's priesthood, deriving its authority by delegation 
from the whole priestly body. 54 This means that the priest 
also represents the church as Christ's body. He writes that 
if Christ's priesthood is our ideal, then the priesthood must 
reproduce his humility, self-abandonment and love, and not be 
arrogant. The priest is commissioned to bring his/her people 
to God, but must in many senses identify with his/her people 
as well as with God. 55 Comparing this with what we learned 
in chapter 4 of John Wesley's ideal of priestly character, we 
can see that the two men share roughly the same ideal. At the 
same time, according to Hanson, the priest cannot identify 
so closely with her/his people that he or she cannot also 
speak God's Word to them. He gives as an example Northern 
Ireland and the need for fearless priests who can speak both 
love and judgement to all.56 

What is the relationship of bishop to priests? Hanson 
argues that the bishop should be the priest par excellence , 
and that the other priests are derived from him/her. Certain¬ 
ly this would reflect the practice of the early church (but 
not United Methodist practice).57 

What does ordination confer? It does not confer a 
character indelibilis . but it does call one to a different 
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style of life. Nor does it confer a potestas over the 
communion elements, but it does confer the authority to 
represent the church and to bless the elements in their 
name, i.e., to build the community, not divide it (into 
priest and laity).58 

Finally, in regard to the keys of the kingdom, or 
forgiveness of sins and admission to the kingdom, he writes 
that this is the church's prerogative, which the priest 
exercises in the church's name, again representing the 
church. The priest does not do it on their own authority.59 

There is much to agree with in Hanson's writings, 
especially for a United Methodist, but Urban Holmes III, 
representing the Catholic pole, also has some important 
things to say to us. His portrayal of the priest as a 
"liminal personality" and a "sacramental person" forces us 
to examine the spiritual aspect of the priesthood from an 
anthropological and psychological standpoint which keeps us 
honest. 

Holmes tries to keep the priestly role from being 
either merely "symbolic" or "super-Christian." In The Priest 
In Community , he uses an anthropological model, working from 
the role of the shaman in ancient tribal cultures. He sees 
the priest as one who has received a special call from 
God—akin to the shaman's vision—thus becoming a bridge 

58 Hanson, 108. 

59 Hanson, 109-110. 
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between the people and God. He is quick to say he is not 
trying to translate a neolithic character into the late 
twentieth century; priests are not shamans, but they are 
similar in the role they play. He also describes the priest 
as a "liminal person." This is one who is standing with one 
foot in each of two worlds, and who is capable of thinking 
in both the linear, rational mode of thought common to 
Western Civilization, and the receptive mode common both to 
earlier, tribal cultures as well as to artists and other 
creative people today. Drawing on the model of right/left- 
brain thinking, we can say the priest exemplifies both kinds 
of thinking. Christian Feminism is also helping male clergy 
to become reacquainted with this receptive part of our 
natures. 

Holmes writes in his introduction. 

The thesis is that there is in every religious 
community a smaller group, usually a "group" of one 
person, who is the priest, the symbol of the bridge 
between God and man to that community. Priests do 
not exist in isolation. Like the "quark" in 
nuclear physics, there is no such thing except in 
relationship to another thing, the community. Yet 
the priest is not the same thing as the com¬ 
munity. 60 

In this description the priest is different from others 
by virtue of an experience, not some inner quality. Yet he 
or she cannot exist alone. The link between the priest and 
the community is just as crucial for Holmes as it is for 
Barth. While being a priest does not imply exceptional 


60 Holmes, 1. 
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holiness, it does imply what Holmes calls "priestly charac¬ 
ter." Here he gives us a helpful analysis of this slippery 
traditional term. 

The priestly character, given through ordination, is 
indelible. Even most Protestants agree that a minister, 
once ordained, cannot give up ordination. In the United 
Methodist Church, one may surrender one's ordination creden¬ 
tials and rights, but one does not thereby shed the ordina¬ 
tion itself, even though it in theory loses its effect. 
Holmes writes, "This indelibility of priestly character is 
found in the internal call and roots of the priesthood in 
the receptive mode." 61 

How do we describe the priestly character, and how is 
it given through ordination? This question, as we have 
seen, goes back to the roots of the church. Holmes says 
that at least three different theories have been put forwerd 
at various times in the church's history. 

The first and oldest theory, the ontological, suggests 
that at ordination the individual inner character of the 
priest is changed, as though his or her very essence or 
nature as a human being was changed. In Catholic teaching, 
this includes receiving the power to change the bread and 
wine into Christ's body and blood. This theory does not fit 
our understanding of human nature today, nor does it fit 
well with the Protestant intuition that the priest is not 

61 Holmes, Priest . 160. 
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some kind of "super-Christian."62 

The second theory is the moral or covenantal theory: God 
promises that the priest will be effective in his or her 
presiding over worship and the congregation, and the priest 
accepts the discipline of priesthood. Holmes believes this 
is a very weak theory, because he argues it does not ade¬ 
quately describe what many persons experience about the 
priesthood and what happens at ordination. 63 

The third theory is the sociological theory: We are 
what the community expects us to be and what we also expect 
ourselves to be. Ordination, like baptism, has a clearly 
defined set of expectations. Holmes writes: 

Character, then, by this definition is the 
community's identification of a person as priest, 
confirmed by its response to him in this office. 
Character does not pertain to an individual's sub¬ 
stantial human nature, since we do not know what 
that is, if it is. But character is more than 
simply a morally binding agreement. It is the na¬ 
ture of the interaction between the priest and the 
people served. ... As Karl Rahner* writes, 
"Priestly ordination gives once and for all a very 
definite, permanent assimilation to Christ and a 
social connection with him as head of the Church, 
and hence assigns him his place in the social 
organism of the Church. 64 

Note how crucial the response of the community is to 
this definition of priestly character. But this priestly 
character is also a means, according to Holmes, of (God's 


62 Holmes, Priest . 160-161. 

63 Holmes, Priest . 161-162. 

64 Holmes, Priest . 162-163. 
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self-disclosure. Describing the priestly role of Christ as 
the means of God's self-disclosure, he writes, "To possess 
priestly character is to accept the expectation of the 
church to mediate this word of revelation in Christ. The 
community of faith expects to be illuminated by the priest, 
and that expectation, and its fulfillment in Christ, is 
priestly character."65 This is what is meant in this 
project by saying the purpose of the priestly role is to 
symbolize Christ and the church. 

John Wesley had a similar idea of priestly character as 
representing Christ. Do not the church as a whole and each 
Christian as an individual incarnate the love of God, and 
does not the priest model this behavior for the rest of us? 

In his earlier book. The Futur e Shape of Ministry . 

Holmes put it another way: 

The essence of Christian ministry is that 
individual who embodies in his person the Church's 
vocation. This is what I have called the 'sacra¬ 
mental person,' and I have said that ministerial 
function derives itself from this source. 66 

In this book Holmes sees God's revelation as being 
incarnate in the lives of persons, especially in its ultimate 
expression, the life of Jesus Christ. As the Body of Christ, 
the Church carries on that incarnation, and its members must 
embody it both individually and corporately. Its priests, as 
those called to the task of upbuilding the general Ministry, 

" 65 Holmes, P riest . 163. 

66 Holmes, Future . 93. 
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must also model that incarnation, both for the members and 
for the world at large. Its priests must model that love of 
God which redeems, criticizes, forgives, renews and empowers, 
in all its beauty and its authority. But where is authority 
in this? Holmes writes. 

The authority of the priest comes, therefore, 
both from God and the church. The authority from 
God saves him from being a mere flunky of the 
institution and enables him to speak prophetically 
to the church, just as the ancient prophets in the 
Old Testament did to Israel. The authority of the 
church enables him to speak for the church, how¬ 
ever, and to represent its priestly function both 
to itself and to the world.$7 

But Holmes also believes that the priest is not to be 
so different and set apart from the rest of the community as 
is often the case today. He sees this trend of separateness, 
including wearing distinctive clothing, as being of fairly 
modern origin, ironically gathering its greatest momentum in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as the church itself 
is thought to be more and more irrelevant to modern life. 

The only thing which should set him or her apart is the 
"liminal quality," the quality of living in two worlds or 
modes at once. But she or he must still be capable of living 
in and being a definite part of this world, and especially 
the community of which he or she is called to be member and 
priest. 

For example, while it is no longer true that clergy are 
necessarily the best-educated persons in the parish, not 

67 Holmes, Priest . 156. 
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even in rural settings, we still sometimes are tempted to 
try flaunting our theological education. This has the po¬ 
tential for injuring or even completely severing our oneness 
with the community we are called to serve as priest, as many 
a young minister fresh out of seminary learns to her or his 
dismay in that first, usually rural, parish. 

In summary, the priestly role is viewed very differently 
today by a large part of the Christian community than it has 
been viewed at any time in the past. We have moved from 
having no priesthood at all, except Christ's High Priesthood, 
to a sacerdotal priesthood with its rigid separation of 
Christianity into two classes, to the Protestant Reformers' 
emphasis on the priesthood of all believers, to our own time 
with its emphasis on psychology and anthropology. Can we draw 
anything useful out of this for our project? Yes, we have new 
evidence, particularly from Hanson and Holmes, of how vividly 
clergy can symbolize Christ and the Church. Holmes in par¬ 
ticular is provocative in his characterization of the priest 
as a "liminal personality" with one foot figuratively in each 
of two worlds. 

Today people are coming to realize the priest is just 
like everyone else and yet different, not because she wears 
different clothing, or because she has been given "authority" 
by the hierarchy, but because she embodies the living faith 
and experience of the church and its people. This is yet 
another way of saying the priest is a living symbol . Holmes 
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also makes us aware that, in this symbolic relationship, the 
priest is nothing if she goes unrecognized by the community. 
Also, it is still very true that both the inner and the outer 
calls are crucial. If either is missing, the symbolism is 
lost. 

When we place the findings of this chapter together 
with those from the chapter on symbolism and the chapter on 
John Wesley, we find that a rich and varied symbolism is 
possible—and indeed happens even when we are unaware of it— 
through the ordained clergy. In the next chapter we shall 
examine the ultimate purpose of the representative ministry, 
which is the upbuilding and enabling of the People of God in 
their priesthood. 
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Chapter 7 

The Purpose of It All: 

The Priesthood of All Believers 

The ultimate purpose of the priestly role of United 
Methodist ordained clergy (or of any ordained clergy) is to 
represent Christ in a way which enables the priesthood of 
all believers. That is, ordained clergy are to be "servants 
of the servants of God" and not a hierarchy. This chapter 
focuses on how the pastor/priest represents Christ to the 
People of God and the people to Christ. Chapter 2 discussed 
how a person may become a religious symbol, and it indicated 
that the symbolism is in both the pastoral actions and the 
person of the pastor. We shall begin this chapter by exami¬ 
ning those pastoral actions in more detail. 

The Priestly Role As Representative 
of Christ and the People 

Since for Protestants the central feature of worship is 
the sermon, the pastor/priest must be a servant of the Word. 
But this project, in concert with Baptism. Eucharist and 
Ministry , places equal emphasis on both preaching the Word 
and enacting it through the eucharist. 

Let us begin with the preached Word. William Willimon 
writes, "The preacher therefore occupies a unique role as 
servant of the Word—the one who stands before the congrega- 
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tion each week to proclaim the message from the Lord."l Karl 
Barth says it more forcefully and authoritatively: 

Preaching follows from the command given to the 
Church to serve the Word of God by means of a man 

called to this task. It is this man's duty to 

proclaim to his fellowmen what God himself has to 
say to them, by explaining, in his own words, a 
passage from Scripture which concerns them person¬ 
ally^ 

But, the dual responsibility for the Word in preaching 
and in the eucharist cannot be emphasized enough. Karl Rahner 
writes that the priest is 

he who . . . preaches the Word of God by mandate of 
the Church as a whole and therefore officially, and 
in such a way that he is entrusted with the highest 

levels of sacramental intensity of this Word. Ex¬ 

pressed very simply he has the mission to preach 
the Gospel in the name of the Church. He does this 
at the highest level at which this word can operate 
in the anamnesis of Christ's death and resurrection 
through the celebration of the eucharist.3 

In the Eucharist clergy "stand-in" for Christ, reenac¬ 
ting (but not repeating) Christ's sacrifice on our behalf. 

In preaching they speak on God's behalf. 

The Word preached and enacted in the eucharist are of 
equal importance. As was stated earlier, the United Methodist 
Church currently is very weak in its pastoral theology at the 
point of the relationship between clergy and the sacraments, 
especially the eucharist. This project only has room to 


1 William H. Willimon and Robert L. Wilson, Preaching 
and Wors hip in the Small Church (Nashville: Abingdon, 1980), 
122 . 


2 Barth, 9. 

3 Rahner, "What is The Theological . . .," 85. 
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sketch out that relationship, beginning with Yngve Brilioth's 
classical study on the eucharist, where he describes five 
dimensions of the sacrament: thanksgiving, communion and 
fellowship, commemoration, the eucharistic sacrifice, and 
mystery. In discussing the dimensions of "presence" and 
"memorial" in connection with the Synoptic accounts' theology 
of the eucharist, he uses five theses to describe Christ's 
presence: 

1. In the eucharist, the Church experiences Christ's 
presence and has communion with him. 

2. His presence is associated with the bread and wine, 
defined in the way Jesus used them at the last supper. 

3. A physical identification of the bread and wine 
with Christ's body and blood is impossible, since Jesus was 
himself physically present at the supper. 

4. The repetition of his action in the eucharist 
"makes really present that which his action at the supper 
symbolized—his self-oblation to death." The elements guar¬ 
antee a connection with the historical savior and his work 
of salvation. 

5. Eating and drinking the elements express receiving 
Christ's nature and the fruits of his redemptive work. 4 

Thus, while Jesus is not literally physically present in 
the elements, he is symbolically present. Later Brilioth 

4 Yngve Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith And Practice. Evan¬ 
gelical and Catholic , trans. A. G. Hebert (London: S.P.C.K., 
1930), 55-56. 
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writes, 


The real presence is true, not indeed as a 
physical fact, apprehended by the senses, but as a 
spiritual fact apprehended by faith; and it 
symbolizes and mediates, as no other form can do, 
the union of the faithful with their Lord, which is 
the central experience of faith.5 

But Brilioth does not stop with Christ's symbolic 
presence in the elements. In his five-fold analysis of the 
eucharist as communion, memorial, sacrifice, mystery and 
thanksgiving, he describes Christ as present in several 
ways, including through the person of the celebrant, in the 
sense that the celebrant plays the "role" of Christ at the 
last supper. He writes. 

The true celebrant is not the human priest, but 
Christ the great high priest, in the midst of his 
disciples; and this is the sacrificial aspect of 
the 'Synoptic mystery-type,' so beautifully expres¬ 
sed in the Mozarabic prayer, "Adesto, adesto, bone 
Pontifex, in medio nostri, sicut fuisti in medio 
discipulorum tuorum."6 

Drawing on the idea that the eucharist is a dramatic 
representation of Christ's sacrifice on our behalf, he 
writes, "This constitutes the dramatic side of the liturgy. 

It is a showing forth, a representation, of the Divine act of 
redemption, of the one great sacrifice."7 Thus, if the 
eucharist is a drama, then- the pastor/priest/celebrant plays 
the "role" of Jesus at the table. 


^ Brilioth, 68. 

6 Brilioth, 283. 

7 Brilioth, 283. 
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Brilioth sums up the presence of Christ in the eucharist 
in three ways, by referring to the three major source strands 
of the New Testament: 

1. The personal presence - "at" not "on" the table, 
feeding the people and imparting forgiveness of sins and 
communion with God—the Synoptic view. 

2. In the elements, which are vehicles of his self¬ 
communication. "I am the Bread" and "I am the vine," etc.— 
the Johannine view. 

3. In the mystical "body" of the communion of the 
saints, united with one another in one "body"—the Pauline 
view, especially as expressed in 1 Corinthians.8 

Thus, especially in terms of the Synoptic view of the 
eucharist, it is proper to say that one way Christ is 
present is through the person of the celebrant, who enacts 
the role of Jesus at the Last Supper. 

This brings us back to Karl Rahner's contention that 
the eucharist is an enactment of the Word of God. Or, to 
turn it around and honor both Barth and Rahner, there is a 
two-fold preaching of the Word through both the sermon and 
eucharist. In contemporary terms, the sermon speaks to the 
"left-brain,* rational side of human beings, while the 
eucharist speaks through symbol and drama to the "right- 
brain," intuitive side. The celebrant/preacher/priest/pastor 
is the central human figure in this dual preaching of the 

8 Brilioth, 286. 
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Word, who symbolizes Christ's presence at the table. Thus 
this writer agrees with Baptism. Eucharist and Ministry that 
the relationship of ordained clergy to the eucharist is of 
crucial importance in any definition of the role of such 
clergy. 

In baptism, ordained clergy act on behalf of the Church 
in initiating new members into the Body. But there is a 
problem here. United Methodists currently follow the example 
set by John Wesley of reserving the performance of the 
sacraments exclusively to the clergy. They ought to reexamine 
the Catholic tradition which in an emergency allows laity the 
power to baptize. After all, as we have seen, clergy derive 
their priesthood from that of the laity. Thus to arrogate the 
sacrament of Christian initiation to the clergy even in times 
of emergency reflects badly on that universal priesthood. 

There are other pastoral/priestly functions in which 
ordained clergy symbolize Christ and the Church. One crucial 
priestly area in worship is the pastoral prayer. Karl 
Rahner, Max Thurian and John Wesley all agree about the 
importance of the priest praying for others. Such prayer 
for others is to be in the spirit of Christ's "high priestly 
prayer" portrayed in John 17. The pastoral prayer on behalf 
of the people of God—what could be more priestly?—cannot 
be another sermon, nor can it be done with no preparation. 

It must be the product of deep personal prayer on the part 
of the pastor/priest and close relationships with the people 
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all week long. If the pastor feels she or he is working 
harder on the pastoral prayer than on the sermon, well and 
good, for such wrestling on behalf of the people of God is 
often necessary. The pastoral prayer also gives the people 
an example of how to pray for each other, thus functioning 
to enable the priesthood of all believers in the manner of 
"enculturation" by example. 

"Blessing, 1 * like the pastoral prayer, is a priestly 
function. William Willimon, following Paul Pruyser, defines 
blessing as "dedicating an individual to the divine provi¬ 
dence." 9 Whether in the benediction on Sunday morning, 
laying hands on a sick person, blessing the dying, or bles¬ 
sing a newly-married couple at the summing-up of the wedding 
ceremony, clergy perform an especially important and powerful 
act of ministry when they bless. We moderns have tended to 
shy away from blessing, but we are beginning to rediscover 
the power of touch in general and especially the power of 
blessing. In today's "high-tech" world people are starved 
for human touch. Clergy need only to see the deep look of 
peace on the face of a suffering person when rightly blessed 
to know what this ministry can mean to people. Thus, 
blessing is an important priestly function which needs to be 
utilized more than it is currently. 

But the list of priestly functions does not end with 
formal Sunday morning worship. Holmes identifies eight 

9 Willimon, Worship . 210-212. 
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ministerial functions, all of which are necessary for a full 
ministry in the church: preaching, teaching, prophecy, 
caring, evangelizing, ritualizing, administration, and 
discipline.10 

We already have discussed preaching. Teaching is 
priestly in that it is done in the name of Jesus Christ. It 
is not in any way limited to the classroom; rather, it 
occurs at all times and places, wherever the clergy ,are in 
contact with others, and it occurs as much (if not more) 
through example as through structured lesson plans. Thus, 
the lifestyle of ordained clergy is. crucial to the life of 
the church, in that their lifestyle is itself a teaching 
vehicle. 

Prophecy is obviously a priestly function, symbolizing 
Christ the prophet of prophets, but it must not be abused by 
forgetting that God's love and grace include even the one 
who opposes the prophecy. 

In light of renewed United Methodist interest in it. 
Holmes' mention of evangelism is intriguing. How can evange¬ 
lizing be "priestly?" It is "priestly" in the way it leads a 
person to Christ, both calling a person to the kingdom in 
Christ's name and then acting as "midwife" at their new 
birth. 

Ritualizing is the application of liturgy to the stages 
and occurrences of life. Some ancient rituals, such as "The 

10 Holmes, Future . 93. 
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Thanksgiving of Women after Child-birth,"11 rightly have 
passed into oblivion, but others need to be reexamined and 
perhaps updated for their usefulness today. Examples are the 
blessing of homes, a leavetaking of a family member or 
members of the church moving away, the adoption of a child, 
thanksgiving for the birth of a child, divorce, prayers for 
healing, sometimes including anointing, and especially 
prayers with the dying. 

It should be obvious that "caring" and "ritualizing" 
cover some of the same ground. Protestants have tended to 
neglect these, much to our loss. In caring for people clergy 
pray for and with them, share their daily lives, bring their 
cares to God, and assure them of forgiveness when they err 
and repent. Clergy come to people's deathbed, hear their 
confession and again assure them of God's love and forgive¬ 
ness. After people die, clergy join with the family and 
friends in commending them to God. All of these "priestly" 
functions must be found in any church, whether "high" or 
"low." Otherwise, it is not the church. Caring and ritualiz¬ 
ing thus link the Christian faith and Christian discipleship 
to all the mileposts of life. Ritualizing also gives laity 
opportunity to join ordained clergy in ministry in those 
churches which have a lay shepherding program. 

Pastoral calling is also a priestly function. As the 
pastor/priest visits people, she symbolizes Christ and the 

11 Episcopal Church, Book of Common Praver . 305-307. 
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Church, but only as she consciously goes in the role of 
pastor. Much of the uneasiness about pastoral calling today 
stems from the mixed signals clergy give when they go 
calling. They tend to want to be "just one of the folks." 
Some clergy do not even mention religion unless the person 
they are visiting brings up the subject. Once aware that 
they are to visit, not only as a friend, but also as a 
representative of Christ and the Church, a pastor/priest is 
likely to be far more effective in pastoral calling. 

Calling as a priestly function is especially crucial to 
the elderly, the sick, and those in life crises. The priest 
comes as the representative of the church, and in the symbo¬ 
lic role of Christ visiting and healing the sick. Priestly 
"authority" in calling derives from clergy's role in leading 
worship, and their authority in worship derives from their 
authenticity in relating to people on a one-to-one basis. 

The two functions feed each other in a hermeneutic of pas¬ 
toral care. But pastoral calling on the healthy and happy is 
also a priestly function, as well as being crucial to 
building the relationships which make the crisis calls more 
meaningful and effective. 

Administration, too, is a priestly function, in that it 
is stewardship of the household of God and the Body of 
Christ. In administering, the pastor/priest represents 
Christ the head of the Church. 

This leads into the last priestly function, discipline. 
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While terribly abused through the centuries, there is a time 
and place to call members of Christ's Body to account, but 
only when done in a loving manner which respects them as 
persons. Discipline is needed when the Body is scandalized 
by a member's improper behavior. But any discipline should 
be done as Christ would do it, with compassion, constant 
readiness to forgive, and even a readiness to defend, as 
Jesus defended the woman accused of adultery. 

Finally, an important general aspect of all priestly 
representation is what might be called "leadership style." 

In order to avoid falling back into the sacerdotal authori¬ 
tarian style, clergy would be well advised to make use of 
modern knowledge about management, especially emphasizing 
what is right with people, not what is wrong. 

A leadership style which expects the best of people 
tends to elicit the best results, in the church as elsewhere. 
One of the most scandalous things about much traditional 
leadership in the church is the tendency to expect the worst 
and treat church members accordingly. Constant harassment and 
attempts to impose clergy "authority" on church members tend 
to create tense, combative situations in which any semblance 
of the Church as the Body of Christ is lost. When all else 
fails, clergy ought to look to Jesus Christ for the example 
of how to manage people. 

Modeling and Enabling the Priesthood 
of All Believers 
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Much of what already has been said in this chapter 
applies to modeling and enabling the priesthood of all 
believers, but now a link needs to be drawn between what the 
pastor/priest does and how that actually enables the 
priesthood of all believers. Both Baptism. Eucharist and 
Ministry and the Study Commission Report to the 1984 General 
Conference state that the purpose of the ordained ministry is 
the edification or building up of the Body of Christ, that 
is, the believers, until all attain to the stature of Christ. 
The methods for doing this are not at all new. They are 
teaching, preaching, and example. In John Westerhoff's 
emphasis on "enculturation," the priestly example is of 
obvious importance. It is beyond the scope of this project to 
go into any more detail on this point, but two concerns 
should be mentioned: (1) What kind of model is given, and (2) 
whether it empowers or entraps those it is intended to help. 

In regard to the kind of model, it must be a servant 
model. This follows from all that has been said up to this 
point, especially in the analysis of Hebrews and Philippians. 
Clergy symbolize the Christ who emptied himself and became a 
servant on behalf of humankind. In the upper room Jesus gave 
the disciples an example of servanthood and exhorted them 
(and us) to follow it. We err whenever we do not follow his 
example. 

The second concern is related to the first. The 
priestly model must empower others, not trap them in a 
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subservient role. Again, this is partly a function of 
"management" style. It includes learning to delegate, not 
only tasks, but also authority. It includes training others 
for their tasks and ministry. Above all else, especially in 
our time, it involves trusting lay persons and their gifts. 
This last is difficult for clergy, who have been trained to 
act as the religious "experts." But, if the purpose of the 
ordained ministry is the enablement and empowerment of the 
ministry/priesthood of all Christians, then this trust must 
be developed. Again, it is beyond the scope of this project 
to examine this in detail, except to say that trust given is 
usually reciprocated. The current mistrust between clergy 
and laity is the result of many centuries of authoritarian 
sacerdotal ministry. Again, let Jesus Christ be the example 
to follow. 

The Priestly Role Is Inclusive 
In defining the priestly role as symbolizing Christ, we 
must take seriously the Christian feminist critique of the 
traditional sacerdotal priestly role. That role was based 
on authoritarian models and a rigid separation of the sexes. 
It finds its major symbols in patriarchalism: the male 
clergy symbolizing the male Jesus in a hierarchal role vis- 
a-vis the subordinate, feminine laity. As Rosemary Radford- 
Reuther points out, the irony of this is that during the past 
century clergy themselves have been pushed to the margins of 
existence and feminized . She writes. 
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Most of the institutional church finds itself 

, encapsulated in the same private sphere of domes¬ 
ticated virtue where it had traditionally sought to 
confine women. The clergy function primarily in 
the sphere of women and are out of place in the 
"man's world" of power and business, a fact which 
gives a new twist to the traditional misogynism of 
the clergy toward women!12 

Ruether says that, to cure this problem, we must 
dismantle clericalism and substitute the Gospel concept of 
ministry as diakonia or service. Ministry as " Diakonia is 
kenotic or self-emptying of power as domination. Ministry 
transforms leadership from power over others to empowerment 
of others."13 

Thus, in living out of the priestly role, clergy must 
be sure they are symbolizing the Christ who, in the words of 
Phil. 2:7a, "emptied himself." The power of clergy is not a 
power over others, but a power to liberate others and enable 
their own priesthood in the image of that same Christ. 

Clergy are thus called to symbolize the Christ who was 
at times strong and "masculine," and at times tender and 
"feminine." In other words, they are to be, so far as they 
are capable, androgynous. Women ordained as clergy need to 
be themselves, not "one of the boys." From the Christian 
feminist point of view, the entire priestly role must be 
radically redefined. If we see the priestly role as symbo- 

12 Rosemary Radford Ruether, N ew W oma n , Ne w E arth, 23. 

12 Rosemary Radford Ruether, Sexism and God-talk: Toward 
a Feminist Theology (Boston: Beacon, 1983), 207. 
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lizing the self-emptying Christ, we will have our radical 
redefinition. 

An important aspect of empowerment is inclusiveness of 
both men and women. As best we can now understand the New 
Testament Church, it was much more inclusive than the sur¬ 
rounding cultures. One apparently constant feature of that 
church in almost every geographical location was its charis¬ 
matic character. That is, its leadership tended to come from 
within the congregation, as people were moved by God's Holy 
Spirit, and as they were affirmed in their ministry by the 
rest of the congregation. Women especially tended toward the 
more charismatic ministries. Judging by some of the negative 
reactions in later parts of the New Testament, the liberation 
and equality given women by the Spirit scandalized those 
accustomed to a male-dominated world. Thus, even by the end 
of the first century, A.D., women were once again being put 
"in their place" and forced "to keep silence" (1 Pet. 2:11). 
The late first century church allowed culture to overcome 
their better instincts. 

A major question of inclusiveness is that, if clergy 
symbolize Christ, does this mean only males can be clergy? 
Here we need to distinguish the male Jesus from the Christ, 
the Logos, who partakes of the being of God. Gen. 1:27 
reminds us that both men and women are created in God's 
image. This must mean that God includes both male and female 
in Godself. Thus, the Christ as the Logos reflects both 
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masculine and feminine character. To have only male clergy 
results in only half a symbol of God. 

Thus the current Roman Catholic argument that only 
males can be priests is based on a lop-sided view of the 
Trinity. In their own good time, that church will discover 
and correct their mistake. In the meantime, we all need to 
recognize with Paul that, "there is . . . neither male nor 
female, but all are one in Christ Jesus." Even in the most 
conservative, traditional. Orthodox terms possible, one must 
eventually recognize the rightness of ordaining women as 
clergy. Otherwise, the church ends up with an incomplete 
symbol of God in Christ. 

In summary, ordained clergy are to symbolize Christ in 
such a way that their example empowers and enables the 
priesthood of all believers. The only way clergy can do this 
is for them imitate the servanthood of Christ, emptying them¬ 
selves for the sake of others. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

This project has examined the proposition that United 
Methodist ordained clergy symbolize Christ and the church to 
each other, as well as symbolizing the ideal of Christian 
perfection. In fact, clergy can be a very "powerful" symbol, 
not in terms of power over others, but in terms of conveying 
the reality of God's love to others, and standing before God 
with others so as to liberate and empower them. 

A Brief Review 

The second chapter showed that a person can be a symbol 
which points to another reality. In this case, the pastor/- 
priest points beyond him/herself to God. 

The third chapter investigates what John Wesley may 
have meant by the term, "representative ministry," as well 
as his understanding of the meaning of priesthood. The 
priest represents God in Christ to God's people, and repre¬ 
sents God's people before God, especially in the pastoral 
prayer and most especially in celebrating the memorial of 
Christ's sacrifice on our behalf. It was also obvious that 
Wesley expected clergy to represent the ideal of Christian 
perfection. 

The fourth chapter investigates the current state of 
United Methodist statements about the ordained ministry, and 
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it shows both the confusion and some of the weak points of 
the current position. There still seems to be no explicit 
statement concerning who or what ordained elders represent/ 
and there seems to have been no study of the relationship 
between ordained clergy and the sacraments, especially the 
eucharist. This is in sharp contrast to the ecumenical 
statement. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry . £EM sees the 
eucharist as the focal point of the meaning and purpose of 
ordained ministry, which is the edification of the People of 
God. This project also made the point that one reason for 
the confusion is that the United Methodist Church stands 
somewhere between the Reformed and Catholic positions on 
ordained clergy; while much closer to the Reformed position 
in most ways, it still feels a pull in the Catholic direction 
because of the concept of the "representative ministry." 

The fifth chapter investigates the Letter to the Hebrews 
and Phil. 2:6-11 to show how Christians are called to imitate 
the Christ, our Great High Priest, who emptied and sacrificed 
himself on behalf of the Church. It also briefly examines 1 
Pet. regarding the priesthood of all believers. This chapter 
argues that the purpose of the ordained ministry is to help 
all Christians realize their priesthood, and that clergy must 
do so by imitating the servant model laid out by Jesus. 

The sixth chapter demonstrates how different this con¬ 
cept of a "symbolic priesthood" is from the sacerdotal model 
of priesthood which has ruled most of Christian history, and 
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how this symbolic priesthood is a truer model than the old 
one, in that it symbolizes the servant Christ. 

The seventh chapter returns to the last theme of chapter 
5, the enabling of the priesthood of all Christians, arguing 
that the representative priesthood represents a servant 
Christ who gives himself for others and giving specific 
examples of that representation. It also argues that the 
servant model of ministry must be inclusive, mirroring the 
Triune God in whose image both men and women are created. 

This current chapter not only concludes the project, 
but also argues for a greater awareness of the priestly role 
of United Methodist ordained clergy, especially in their 
education and at the time of their ordination. 

Professional Servants 

The professionalism of ordained clergy is a great con¬ 
cern in the United Methodist Church today, and it should be. 
Clergy must be competent in what they are called to do, 
build up the members of Christ's Body, the Church. But, the 
desire for "professionalism" must not degenerate into a 
search for mere technical competence. In other words, this 
writer would argue that clergy must seek to be "Professional 
Servants," who model their lives and their ministry after 
the sacrificial ministry of Christ. Ordained clergy are not 
called to be engineers or lawyers or managers or even 
psychotherapists, but clergy/priests, whose task is to be for 
others, as Christ is for the world. Thus, any use of other 
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professions as models for the ordained ministry must be 
carefully balanced with the fact that—unlike these other 
professions—only ordained clergy symbolize Christ our High 
Priest who sacrificed himself on behalf of the world. 

Qr.ainetipn.. Revi?ite<3 

As the focal point of our understandings about the 
ordained ministry/ the service of ordination should reflect 
those understandings in its language and actions. Thus/ if 
ordained clergy have a priestly role to symbolize and repre¬ 
sent the servant Christ so as to build up Christ's body, then 
that role must be made more obvious in the liturgy. This 
project will say no more about this other than that the 
United Methodist Church's Alternative Ordinal has made a good 
beginning in this direction. But the representative role is 
only clear for Deacons, and it needs to be balanced by an 
equal clarification of the representative role of Elders, 
especially concerning whom they represent. 

Concerns In The Education Of Clergy 

Concerning the education of clergy, there are several 
areas of concern arising out of viewing the priestly role as 
symbolizing Christ our Servant High Priest. 

It is essential to remember the Protestant emphasis 
upon the priesthood of all believers. Since all Christians 
are called to be a holy people before God, the priest only 
derives her or his priesthood from the general priesthood. 

In receiving the office of pastor/priest, the priest does 
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not usurp or negate the priesthood of all believers. On the 
contrary, the final aim of the ordained priesthood is to 
model and enable the priesthood of all believers so as to 
work themselves out of a job at the parousia . 

A person is called to the priesthood by an inner call 
from God and an outer call from God's people the Church. The 
two calls must agree, and the priest must always remember the 
dual role he or she plays as God's representative to the 
people, and as the people's representative to God. Like any 
elected representative, the priest may be removed from office 
by either God or the people; thus one's call to the priest¬ 
hood may or may not be for a lifetime. 

Of crucial importance to understanding the priest as a 
symbol of Christ is the priest as role model for the people 
of God. Remember that John Wesley was especially concerned 
about this. Like any other Christian, the priest is simul 
justus et peccator . at once saved and a sinner. She or he is 
in no way a "super-Christian." But, as one representing 
Christ and modeling the Christ in all Christians, he or she 
must take care that their words and actions reflect Christ. 
This is not empty piety, nor is it intended to create people 
who are weak. Rather, the priest must strive to model Christ 
as a full and strong human being, a well-rounded person 
instead of a cardboard figure. This is a difficult demand. 

It is only barely possible through the grace of God and the 
loving support of God's people. The priest cannot be a 
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priest as symbol in solitude, but only in community. 

In ordination the priest is given responsibility for 
order in the church, but this is not an authoritarian power 
over others. Rather, it is the power to free others to live 
up to the image of Christ in which all have been created. 

It is the power of the servant, a self-emptying kenosis 
modeled on the kenosis of Christ. Any other power is false 
and not of Christ. In this regard the Church needs to undo 
much in the traditional priesthood that is based on patri¬ 
archal and authoritarian models. If the "authority" of the 
clergy as symbol of Christ is that of the servant-Christ, 
who emptied himself out on behalf of the world, then clergy 
must put away all in their lives that seeks to lord it over 
others. 

It is very easy to assert power over others in one form 
or another. Sometimes that authority is intellectual: "I am 
better educated than you." Sometimes it is the authority of 
The Discipline : "I know the rules better than you." At 
other times it is the authority of being the one absolutely 
in charge of worship: "I am trained to lead worship, but you 
are not." At yet other times it is the "authority" of one 
who ignores the needs of the congregation and substitutes 
his/her own agenda. 

A far too common example of this is found in worship, 
where a pastor ignores the obvious worship style and needs 
of a particular congregation and instead seeks to impose 
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another style. Sometimes the foreign style is "High 
Church, ” sometimes it is charismatic, sometimes the pastor's 
own unique style. It is not the particular style which is 
important, but the tremendous arrogance on the part of 
clergy implied by such an imposition. This does not negate 
the pastor's responsibility for educating a congregation 
about worship; but it is a warning to be careful not to 
cross the line between education and indoctrination. 

Another common area of imposition is administration. 

The traditional model for church administration is an author¬ 
itarian one in which the pastor plays "boss" or "dictator." 
Then he or she wonders why no one volunteers to work in the 
church, or only volunteers grudgingly, and why sooner or 
later people begin to oppose them. In this area, some seg¬ 
ments of modern business are far ahead of (and more Christian 
than) the church. 

Clergy need to experiment with such management practices 
as autonomous cluster/task groups, listening to the customer, 
who in this case is the church members, responding as quickly 
as possible to a felt need, and "management by walking 
around." In all these practices and others, the employees or 
volunteers—not to mention the church members as a whole—are 
treated as human beings who have expertise and concern for 
the business. 

As described in the book. In Search of Excellence , 
these practices operate on the basis of the theory of human 
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behavior which says that people are trustworthy, and that 
they are motivated and care about the business. This is the 
opposite of the competing theory, which claims people are 
basically lazy, bad and uncaring. Unfortunately, the church 
seems to rely more often upon the second theory, probably 
because it seems to mirror the doctrine of original sin. But 
how did God handle sin? Would not "God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son . . ." be a better approach? While 
the Church may still subscribe to the theory people are 
basically bad, God subscribes to another theory altogether.! 

Thus, if clergy are to symbolize God in Christ, then 
they must shape their methods of administration of the 
church and its people accordingly. The people of God do not 
exist to serve the clergy; the clergy are called to serve 
God's people. 

Clergy As .Symbols of. .Humanity 

Yet another aspect of priestly symbolism—symbols are 
always multivalent—is the very humanness of the clergy. 
Clergy are flesh and blood persons who are not perfect, who 
get tired, and who sometimes even burn out. Clergy get 
angry and hurt. Clergy are women and men, young and old, 
perhaps even straight and gay. The very humanity of clergy 
can stand as a rich symbol of Christ. Through their huma¬ 
nity, clergy can remind the church and the world that Jesus 

! Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman, Jr., In 
Search of Excellence; Lessons from America's Best-Run Com¬ 
panies (New York; Warner, 1983), 235-291. 
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Christ was God's Word made flesh , a human being like the rest 
of us. To be an ordained clergyperson is to symbolize Jesus 
Christ in all his rich humanity. But by symbolizing Christ, 
clergy symbolize even more: They symbolize Christ as the 
child of God who reminds us that we are all God's children, 
created in God's image. Thus, while United Methodists claim 
to be close to the Reformed pole of our theological con¬ 
tinuum, the reality of our representative ministry lies 
somewhere in the middle between the two poles. 

Clergy are responsible for the symbol they present to 
the world. They may at times feel straitjacketed by moral, 
cultural and even theological constraints. They may feel, as 
did the Corinthians, free in the Spirit to do whatever they 
please, so long as they love God with their whole being. But 
Paul issues the warning that clergy dare not scandalize those 
brothers and sisters who do not yet feel so free. This is 
true for all Christians, but it is doubly true for those 
called to symbolize Christ through ordination. Clergy no 
longer are their own persons; they are God's persons/parsons. 
Clergy must take seriously Jesus' warning about not causing 
someone to stumble. By accepting ordination, clergy have 
undertaken an awesome responsibility to remember the Christ 
they represent. 

The calling to the priesthood is a very high and deman¬ 
ding calling indeed. It demands the best people can bring 
to it intellectually, morally and spiritually. Even so. 
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clergy# like all Christians# are totally dependent on the 
grace of God; clergy, too# are justified sinners . This is 
cause for joy. If clergy had to carry out their ministry on 
their own power# they soon would be reduced to despair. The 
ordained ministry is not humanly possible# but it is. possible 
with God's help. 

Conclusion 

There it is. We clergy are priests. We are represen¬ 
tatives of Jesus Christ and representatives of Christ's 
people, and we are representatives of the ideal of Christian 
perfection. We would just as soon it were someone else's 
responsibility. We certainly did not ask for it. But it is 
our responsibility so long as God calls us to it. So let us 
take up the yoke of Christ and trust God who loves us and 
all people, and who uses fallible human beings as instruments 
and symbols of God's love. 

We are priests, whether we are comfortable with the 
term or not# whether our people call us "priest" or "preach¬ 
er." We opened chapter one with reference to the short story# 
"The Question of Rain#" by William Hoffman. As Wayland the 
young priest learned, no matter what they call ordained 
clergy# there are times when the people of God want a priest . 
a representative# a mediator between them and God in Christ. 2 
We shall close with William H. Willimon's description of his 
experience as "priest" in a small rural church: 

2 Hoffman, "Question", 43. 
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But it was another thing to be their priest, to 
stand with them before God, to mediate between 
their lives and loves and the life and love of the 
Almighty. Even in this thoroughly rural, utterly 
Protestant, unbendingly nonliturgical congregation, 
there was no escaping the fact that I was their 
priest. They could call me preacher, and I could 
lead worship in my gray business suit, and we could 
sing gospel songs and have altar calls and tes¬ 
timonies, but there was no denying that I was their 
priest, the one who daily stood before them and 
God, leading them in their own liturgy whereby God 
could meet us and we could meet God. They con¬ 
fessed in their prayers on Sunday morning and with 
me in my office on Monday morning, and I heard 
their confessions and, in a myriad of ways, 
pronounced their forgiveness. They offered them¬ 
selves and their gifts to God at the altar on 
Sunday and when they painted the Sunday school 
rooms on Saturday, and I helped them make and claim 
their offering as an offering to God. They 
shouted, doubted, sang, wept, saw visions, and 
shook their fists in rage, and, in short, they 
worshiped. And, I confess, in so doing they led me 
to worship.3 


3 Willimon, Worship . 10. 
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